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Siberia 
The Tsar has decreed that Siberia shall no more 
be used for purposes of official exile 


By Richard Burton 


AND of the exiles, through thy mighty length 
A tremor passes ; look, the dark is done’! 
Piercing thy prisons,’ lifting up to strength 
Thy captives, shines the splendor of the sun. 
Strike off the shackles, let the groans turn songs, 
Russia repents her of her ancient wrongs. 


Now will the eastward-flocking folk o' errun 

Thy borders ; not like galley-slaves at night, 

But heads erect, with feet that have begun 

To beat march-time with Progress ; and with light 
On all the faces,—while from dolorous tombs 
Freedom's divine white flower bursts and blooms ! 


University of Minnesota. 
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Loitorial 


Not too Hasty to AN act is one thing, a character is 
Accuse another. Not every act is a fair 
index of character, and we may do harm in treating 
it as such. A child may be tempted into an act of 
falsehood or of theft without being a liar or a 
thief, and may get nothing but harm from being 
called such. Better assume that there is that in him 
which abhors his act, and that that is his real self. 
It is perilous to weaken another's self-respect, and 
the truth does not require this. 
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Receiving what It is sometimes more difficult to 

We Do Not Want receive heartily than to give freely. 
It is easy enough to accept a gift that we want, but if 
we do not want it, we have nothing left but to receive 
the gift for the giver’s own sake. Fora very rich man 
to show pleasure in receiving a gift from a very -poor 
man may be the best thing he can do for that poor 





man. ‘The gift itself is of no material use to the 
rich man, but the giving of it is of great spiritual use 
to the poor man who gives it out of a loving heart. 
We cannot too anxiously cultivate the art of receiv- 


ing what we do not want. 


° x 


Loving those for We come to love people through 
Whom we Bo what we do for them, rather than 
through what they do for us. God has gone far 
beyond our thanking in what he has done for us, 
but we take isis gifts as a matter of course until he 
can induce us to do something for him. ‘This is 
why he throws on us the burden of working where 
he might have wrought, and giving where he might 
It is for our sakes, that we thereby 
may learn to love the doer and giver of all good. 
And so a wise mother, instead of doing everything 
for her child and herself, teaches it love by setting it 
to do for her. And a wise father will teach his boy 
love by offering him the chance to give as well as to 
‘get, whatever shape the giving may take. It is the 
same law for the human relationship as for the 
divine. 


have given. 


‘ < 


Gain of 
Much Work 


To feel the pressure of work is a 
cause for thankfulness. The time 
when we are busiest is the time when we are most 
likely to do ourbest. Often there comes the temp- 
tation to feel that, if we had raore leisure, we could 
do more and better work ; but experience usually 
shows that to be a mistake. 
this. 


The world recognizes 
It does not call on the men with most leisure 
when it wants an exceptional undertaking carried 
through. No employer in any walk of life looks 
among the ranks of those with plenty of time to 
spare when he would fill a position. He wants one 
who is already numbered among the busiest, who is 
demonstrating that he has a right to live by shoulder- 
ing his full share of this world’s activities, and whose 
powers are at their best through their exercise. To 
keep busy is to keep in training, and that is the 
secret of attainment as truly in the race of life as 
on the athietic field. 
b 4 


Living Down ‘The natural consequences of sin, 


Consequences = or the consequences of an unnatu- 
ral life, are not obliterated by God’s forgiveness. 
The world in which we live is planned as an immense 
demonstration of the value of virtue and the folly and 
danger of vice. The results of sin, the scars of fire, 
the consequences of dishonesty, impurity, intemper- 
ance, unkindness, survive the moment of forgiveness 
and breed their brood,—how long, who shall say ? 
But forgiveness, which is 4 changed relation to God, 
We start afresh 
with him, loved, regarded as though nothing had 


begins a changed relation to his law. 


happened, and a new set of consequences begins. 
The new life which God gives fights the consequences 
of the old. Weeds are pulled up and stop seeding 
themselves, broken relations are repaired, old debts 
paid, and wrongs righted. Moral degeneration is 
arrested. ‘The demonstration of God's law is made 
on the side of obedience through good, instead of 



















































The life with God which 
giveness begins tends to abolish the results of sin. 


bad, consequences. for- 
Christ came to destroy the works, the consequences, 
of the Devil. 
survival of the old, will feed humility ; but we belong 
to the God of hope, and fight with him for the tri- 
umph of the new and true, waiting for the promise, 
‘¢T will restore.to you the years which the locust 
hath eaten.’’ 


Every scar from past days, every 
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The Art of Knowing how to Abound 


F there is one thing which the average human be- 
ing takes for granted, it is that he knows how to 
abound. 
which he has learned. 
our belief that abundance is our proper atmosphere, 


Paul modestly speaks of it as something 
And yet, instinctive as is 


most of us seem to meet the crisis of akasement a 
good deal better than we do that of prosperity. 
ing this fact, which does seem to make a mockery of 
life, the ascetic says that the secret of life is in going 
without, and the heathen says, ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink.’’ Neither of the two has the sanity of Paul, 
who would have nothing to do with short cuts in re- 
ligion, and who saw that God had set up no one- 


See- 


sided system of either want or waste alone, but that 
he would in every case have a man act like a man, 
though sometimes he would have him demonstrate 
his manhood in one way, and sometimes in another. 

If Paul, in the midst of his narrow possessions, 
the inventory of which reveals little but an old cloak 
and some parchments, could speak of its being a 
serious question in his life to know how to keep bim- 
self under in the presence of prosperity, it is cer- 
tainly a large part of our wisdom, who live in a time 
of unexampled abundance, to ask whether we know 
how to live in it. Man has a better chance than 
ever before of being a better man ; but, unless he 
knows how to abound, all these vast agencies for his 
improvement may succeed only in making him a 
more elaborate and perfect animal. Let us make 
sure that the mere presence of great improvements 
in the world does not argue that we are improved, 
learned how to make them 


unless we have first 


serve us. 

We cannot believe it to be the final or ideal state 
of things, but so far it seems a fact of human ex- 
perience that men know how to be abased better 
than they know how to abound. Will not man after 
man confess that his most productive times have been 
Get- 
ting on inch by inch, most of us discover that we 
have made more progress than when we had a free 


those in which he was in some sort of want ? 


course and were so jubilant over it that we forgot to 
do anything about it. But we still go on believing 
that life will be better for us when it abounds more, 
which is true only on condition that we know how to 
abound. It is the pity that most men never suspect 
that with anything so large and free as this there 
is connected one of the ‘profoundest of life’s dis- 
ciplines. 

It is entirely natural for us to look for praise and 
encouragement after work well done, and to con- 
sider this as the proper flowering out of our service. 


Praise is more beautiful than blame, thanks than in- 
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gratitude. Our instincts are right about the matter. 
‘The question is, however, are we so finely and har- 
moniously adjusted to the world that the most beau- 
tiful thing is at a given time the thing that is best 
adjusted to our character? Tet us take up with= no 
extreme position here; there is no one statement 
that will cover the case. Recognition and praise 
may bring out of a man better things, and gladden 
him to go at his work with tenfold force, but it may 
also work just the opposite effect of making him sit 
down in sheer happiness and complacency to think 
it over and revel in it, and do nothing more except 
to become greedy for more, praise, instead of, as he 
ought to be, more eager for more work. A sym- 
metrical manhood ought to be the better for praise. 
The question is, whether we have yet come to that 
vigor and experience by which we shall make the 
praise do its proper work in the evolution of our 
manhood, 

And so the important qnestion for us is, not 
what wealth and social position and success and 
pleasure migA¢ do, but what, as things are, they do 
do, for us. ‘There are men who, released from nar- 
row circumstances in society, find their sympathies 
expanding and their nature flowering out into a pro- 
fusion of kindnesses and thoughtfulnesses, so that 
for them abundance has come just right, things have 
been well commingled, their life is indeed trans- 
formed, Be sure the world will not long begrudge 
abundance to those who know how to abound. 
When men know how to be rich, we shall hear less 
about the unfairness and sinfulness of wealth. But 
there are others, who, once hearty and natural and 
human, now seem, on being promoted socially, to 
slowly dry up in their humanity, and to be visibly 
degenerated by prosperity. And all this encroaches 
so insidiously that the victims of it rarely know it; 
hence it would be more healthy for us, instead of 
looking about for awful examples of its ravages, to see 
if it has not happened somewhat with us all that our 
succeis has chilled some of the currents of the sou'. 

‘Tennyson speaks, in one of his last poems, of the 
min who is able to ‘‘give his fealty to the halcyon 
hour.’’ Yes, that is a great gift, to know how to 
get the full power out of life’s best moments and 
experiences, to put our whole nature under their 
control, and not, as we so often do, offer up only 
some isolated instinct of pleasure to their working. 
Browning, who is ever one of our teachers in the 
spirit, speaks of the. awful possibility that lies 
throughout this world of a man’s being lost by mis- 
use of the things that would save him, 


‘* For I say, this is death and the sole death, 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest ; 
A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it chokes ; 
A stomach's when, surcharged with food, it starves."’ 


Things have no cure, no certainty for us ; it is their 
use, the man element interfused with them, or not, 
that tells. It was a mightier secret, and far more 
deeply hidden than we ever supposed, as we went 
casually over the lines, that Paul was declaring when 
Everybody 
thinks he knows that, until he has lived on long 


he spoke of this ability to abound. 


enough to discover that it is with most men the last 
of their learnings, as it is the most heavenly and 
spiritual, 

As we stand well past the threshold of the sum- 
mer, with so many expectations of cure and help 
and ir #iration, it is well for us to think of this 
truth. ~ It is the season of abundance, and yet there 
is no certainty that of itself it will make us more 
abundant people. It may, indeed, send us back to 
our work freer, gladder, more worshipful, and hum- 
ble Christians, and saying from profounder depths 
of our spirits, ‘* The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.’’ But, on the other hand, we may serve 
the summer instead of making it serve us; we may 
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jump into its great, plentiful, wasteful movement, 
and let it dominate us, so that, in spite of our oppor- 
tunity, we shall come back into the lists of living, 
working, and . aspiring men with our keenness 
dulled, our morality loosened, and our belief vague 
and purposeless. Without knowing how to abound, 
we shall be no richer in character because the sum- 
mer is here. The abundance is there, and will be 
there till the end. From henceforth, more and 
more we shall lay it under tribute, this summer 
season, to character. Summer after summer will 
come with its trial of the soul,—not asharp, fiery 
trial, but a soft, subtle one; and finally it will suc- 
ceed, and the race, which has always responded to 
the discipline of want and winter, shall respond even 
more richly to the discipline of plenty and the ordeal 
of gentleness, and the race shall be able to say, 
** We know how to abound.’’ 


“4% 


Motes on Open Letters 


eth iidniineed Not all the letters coming in from 
s tim t 7T 
we peters eneF watchful readers are to call the Edi- 
tors attention to his errors and omis- 
sions. Occasionally there is a letter of such hearty 
appreciation, and such inspiriting commendation, that 
it helps all engaged in the preparation of these. pages in 
the work they have todo. A letter of this sort comes 
from a far-away home missionary in Alaska, as follows : 
Allow me to express my hearty appreciation of The Sunday 
School Times. Vrofessor Zéckler's article, in the issue of April 
15, ‘* What Modern Christianity Has Done for Science,"’ is worth 
much more than the cost of a year's subscription. In thus par- 
ticularizing | do not wish to be understood as discriminating 
against the many other good things. Our greatest deprivation in 
Alaska is not that we are isolated from the world of commerce, 
but that we are isolated from the world of thought. It requires 
an effort to maintain a broad outlook and sustain a living interest 
in the great world movements. Everything we use is old before 
it reaches us. Even our day has been in your hands for several 
hours before we can grasp it. ‘The great tenderfcy in Alaska is 
either to become a gold-seeker or a fossil. We are supposed to 
be an out-and-out prohibitionist, but we regularly indulge in 
stimulants, of which The Suaday School ‘Times is a favorite 
brand. 
bf 


It is important to distinguish between 
the truth which is clearly affirmed or 
taught in the Scriptures, and the les- 
sons that might possibly be inferred from them, but 
which are by no means directly affirmed, and which 
may not even be a legitimate inference. A Canadian 
reader wants light on a Bible statement that has Jed to 
many a .misunderstanding, through thus mistaking in- 
ference for affirmation. He writes : 


Miracles Wrought 
by Proxy 


Will you please explain, in Notes on Open Letters, Acts 
19:11, 12? Does it imply that St. Paul had partaken so much 
of the Spirit of Christ that by touching the hem of his garment a 
diseased person might be made whole? Do you see in this any 
authority of the preservation of relics? Do you think Paul was 
aware of these handkerchiefs being taken from him to the sick? 
What is denoted by the word ‘‘special’’ in verse eleven ? 

The passage in question reads: ‘‘And God wrought 
special miracles [or powers] by the hands of Paul : in- 
somuch that unto the sick were carried away from his 
body handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out’’ It was 
through faith in Jesus, of whom Paul preached, that the 
wonders were wrought. It was not through any power 
of Paul. Those who were healed showed their faith in 
him of whom Paul told, by reaching out after help, even 
though it came at second hand, as it were, through the 
cloths that had been upon Paul's person. God honored 
their faith, shown in that way, and they were made 
whole. God is ever ready to honor faith shown in the 
best way known to the seeker. Jie know that Jesus is 
ready to hear and help needy seekers who come to him 
directly. IV have no reason to make use of any relics 
of a saint, when the Saviour of the saint, and our 
Saviour, is within call. Neither in this passage, nor in 
any other, is there any justification of our dependence 
on relics, or intermediary agencies, when the direct way 
to Christ is shown and known to us. Whether Paul 
knew or did not know of what was being done in his day 
is an unimportant matter. He did not point us to cloths 
from his body for help ; we are pointed to Jesus ; we are 
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to point others to Jesus. The word «special,"’ applied 
to the wonders wrought in these cases, means ‘‘ not 
common,”’ ‘*unusual,’’ ‘‘out of the ordinary,’ as if to 
indicate that all are not to expect such occurrences. A 
Christian missionary among a heathen people might ex- 
pect God to give him power to help according to their 
peculiar needs, while we, with the knowledge which we 
have, have no right to expect to be thus dealt with, We 
can learn from that passage in Acts just as much 2s we 
are told we have a right to learn. Let us not expect any 
more, 


From Contributors - 


Ezekiel’s Position in the Religious: 
History of Israel 


By Professor Eduard Kinig, Ph.D., D.D. 


Editor’s Note.—In the upper tier of German Old Testament 
scholars, on the conservative side, Professor Dr. Eduard Kani 
holds a foremost place. As the master Old Testament critica 
scholar on the evangelical side, his particular endeavor is to 
exhibit the unique posiion of the prophets as over against 
the uninspired literature of the period. or this invaluable ser- 
vice he is equally well equipped as philologist, philosopher, and 
theologian. It will be remembered that Dr. Konig contributed a 
valuable article on Isaiah to 1he Sunaay School Times of Octo- 
ber 29 and November 5, 1898, and one on Jeremiah to the issue of 
November 26, 1898. , 


EREMIAH announced the Babylonian exile, but 
Ezekiel lived in it. When King Jehoiachin had 
been dethroned by Nebuchadnezzar (597 B.C.), Ezekiel 
was among the nobles, warriors, and priests, who then 
were carried to Babylonia (2 Kings 24 : 14-16). It 
was, therefore, from ‘‘ King Jehoiachin's captivity,’’ or 
from ‘* our captivity,’’ that Ezekiel reckoned the years 
of his office as a prophet (Ezek. 1 : 2; 33:21; 40:1); 
for, in the fifth year of this deportation, he was received 
into the rank of the interpreters of God (1 : 2). 

What a remarkable phenomenon,—a prophet of God 
in the Exile! Ezekiel was, it is true, neither: the first 
nor the last example of such a prophet. Before him, 
Nahum, perhaps, belonged to the exiles of the ten 
tribes ; and, after him, Jeremiah and others lived in the 
midst of the captives of Judah. Nevertheless, Ezekiel, 
the exile and prophet, is a surprising phenomenon, and 
raises more than one question. Let us hear these ques- 
tions, and seek the best answer to them. 

Was it for their sins that these men were included in 
the captivity of Israel? Surely, the prophets were not free 
from “moral faults. .-Hear the words of Isaiah (Isa. 6 : 5): 
‘Woe is me! for I am undone ; because I am a man of 
unclean lips!’’ Remember that Jeremiah (Jer. 20°: 14) 
cursed the day of his birth. Is it not further implied 
that Ezekiel (Ezek. 2 : 8; 3 : 18-20) could neglect his 
prophetic duty ? Certainly, Ezekiel was not free from 
human weakness ; and it was not without his moral falli- 
bility that he must live abroad. Nevertheless, he had 
received the commission of a prophet. 


Why Ezekiel was Chosen 

Was it the holiness of God which gave him this mission ? 
No doubt this attribute of God, in the first place, con- 
tributed to the sending of Ezekiel as prophet. Three 
circumstances prove this fact. First, no prophet before 
Ezekiel is addressed by the noteworthy title of ‘‘son 
of man,’’ which occurs in the Book of Ezekiel from 
2:1 to 47 : 6 (ca. ninety times). What a significant 
expression of the vast distance between the glori- 
ous majesty of God and the inferiority of the human 
creature! And this first remarkable circumstance, 
how exactly it accords with the following argument! 
Secondly,. we do not find before Ezekiel that the object 
of prophetic discourse is called ‘‘a rebellious house’’ 
(properly, ‘‘a house of reluctance ;'’ compare ‘‘a re- 
bellious people’’ in Isa. 30:9). Nor is this new name 
of Israel rare in the Book of Ezekiel,—being found 
seventecn times from 2:5 to 44:6. The third circum- 
stance pointing to the divine holiness as a fundamental 
factor in the sending of Ezekiel as prophet, is the pur- 
pose ascribed to this mission in about sixty-three pas- 
sages of Ezekiel’s book. For this purpose is continually 
expressed in the words, ‘‘ and they shall know that I am 
Ge Lae” ¢ sig: 6:97, 3 3983 7:6. 87, O00. 
13 : 21, 23, etc.; 20 : 12, 20, 26, etc.; 39 : 28). The 
meaning of this oft-repeated saying is this: In spite 
of Jerusalem's fall, Jehovah will show that his name is 
by no means profaned. 

But, besides holiness and power, there was another 
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| attribute of God which had great share in combining exile 
' with the prophetic mission. This was the unbounded 
. grace. and patience of God. Is not their touching 
‘ voice heard in. the words with which God accom- 
panied the sending of Ezekiel? These words run as 
} 


follows : ‘‘ Whether they will hear, or whether they will 
forbear, yet they shall know that there hath been a 
prophet among them"’ (Ezek. 2: 5). The paternal love 
of God will not refrain from testifying itself, though 
human piety often fails. Divine grace resembles the 
rainbow, which shines from between the thunder-clouds. 
The holiness of God was, alas ! obliged to punish the dis- 
obedience of mankind, but divine grace was endeavoring 
at the same time to heal the wounds which his justice 
had to inflict. 

Such was the origin of Ezekiel’s prophetic office. 
Now what were its characteristic features ? 

It will be interesting to ask, first of all, in what these 
features did not consist. For this inquiry will give an 
opportunity to show, at the same time, wherein Ezekiel’ s 
prophetic work accorded with the work of other prophets. 

Pursuing this inquiry, let us start from the question 
concerning the visions of Ezekiel, as these visions belong 
to the sources of tie prophecy, and as it is but natural 
that the first question should refer to the sources of a 
phenomenon. 


wl UW 
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Visions not Peculiar to Ezekiel 


Now, it is manifest that Ezekiel reports more visions 
than any one of the previous prophets, but this source 
of prophecy was not peculiar to him. Amos contains 
five visions (Amos 7 : I-g ; 8: 1-3; 9:1). Isaiah was 
established in the prophetic office by a’vision (Isa. 6 : 
1 ff.; comp. 21:6). Jeremiah, a/fer his appointment, 
saw arod of an almond-tree, a seething pot, and the two 
baskets of figs (Jer. 1: 11, 13; 24:1). Habakkuk also 
wrote about a vision(Hab. 2:1). Ezekiel’s reports of his 
visions fill the following passages of his book : 1 : 4-28 ; 
3.223; 8:2to 11 : 25; 37 : 1-14; 40:2 to 48 : 25. 
We see that these descriptions are as numerous as they 
are detailed. But do they thereby become fictitious ? 
It':is not unknown how this peculiarity of Ezekiel's 
book has been already explained in the Talmud (Cha- 
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i giga, 13a). One said that Isaiah saw the king—that is, 
. Jehovah==with the eyes of a citizen who is accustomed 

to the presence of the king, and Ezekiel with the eyes 
n of a countryman, who seldom sees a prince. No doubf, 
eC if. we add that the preferred manner of writing, after 
5 Jeremiah’ s period, called for a somewhat pleonastic mode 
f of expression, we have a sufficient explanation of Eze- 
) kiel’s detailed narratives of his visions. At ail events, 
d he is to be defended against the reproach that his visions 
s sprung only from his imagination, unless we forget what 
n is written in 13: 3. There he has, with the most ex- 


|. pressive words, separated hjmself from ‘the foolish 
d prophets that follow their own spirit and have seen 
nothing.”’ 





How Visions and Symbols are Related 


? Visions and symbolical acts are at once opposite to 
l- and cognate with one another. They are different be- 
e cause visions denote the source of the prophetic func- 
e€ tion, while symbolical actions belong to its means. 
n They are cognate because both visions and symbolical 
n acts represent a pretty rare class of events in the prophetic 
it life. Both things are in no prophet's writings more to 
i- be paralleled than in Ezekiel’s book. Or has not the 
n attempt been made to derive the visions and the sym- 
> bolical acts of Ezekiel. from the same source,—namely, 


the individual nature of this prophet ? 





"4 A Weak Argument 

>. Indeed, the visions are said to be the products of his 
e vivid imagination, and the symbolical acts, for the most 
d part, have been connected with certain physical infirmi- 
bs ties of this prophet. One has said—thus, but lately, 
al A. Bertholet, in Aurzser Hand-Commentar on Ezekiel 


(1897, pp. 18 f., 23, 27)—that this prophet was subject 


in to temporary dumbness and lameness. In this way they 
ly tried to interpret the passages where Ezekiel relates that 
mn he had to keep silence for some time (3 : 24-27 ; 24: 


: 25-27), and that he was ordered to lie upon the left side, 


1e etc. (4:4 ff.). Can there be a weaker kind of argument ? 
te Does Ezekiel not explicitly report tifat a divine revela- 
is tion moved him to shut himself up within his house ? 

(Ezek. 3:24.) Has it ever been the case-that the temporary 
er lameness of a person was predicted to him? Besides, 
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his own sickness, or because of the people's rebellious- 
ness? Did God speak with him when his mouth was 
opened, or was it only opened when God spake with 
him? Hence we see clearly that this part of Ezekiel’s 
conduct was the consequence of his prophetic func- 
tion, and not its source. The same proof can be taken 
from other passages of Ezekiel’s book. What a strange 
kind of paralysis which constrained this man to lie upon 
his left side three hundred and ninety days, and upon 
his right side forty days, —neither more nor less! What 
a strange accident that both these numbers of days make 
up the sum of four hundred and thirty, which was the 
very number of years the Hebrews dwelt in the exile 
of Egypt ! (Exod. 12 : 40.) We see that this so-called 
paralysis depended on the will of the prophet, or stood, 
rather, in the service of the divine ideas. 


What the Symbolical Acts Meant 

And this was just the aim of all symbolical acts re- 
lated in prophetic writings. The prophets represented 
in these acts either Jehovah or Israel. Thus Jeremiah, 
instead of his Lord, caused all the nations to whom he was 
sent to drink the cup of the divine fury (Jer. 25 :15 f), 
and thus Ezekiel, as God's servant, must smite his hands 
together (Ezek. 21 : 14), which, in 22 : 13, is told of Je- 
hovah himself. Other symbolical actions show us the 
prophets as representatives of the men who were punished 
by God. We remember Isaiah’ s walking naked and bare- 
foot in allusion to the Egy ptian's defeat (Isa. 20 : 2-4). In 
the same way, bands are put upon Ezekiel (Ezek. 3 : 25 to 
4« 8), in order to illustrate Israel's captivity. For the 
actions prescribed to the prophet symbolize, as is ex- 
pressly stated in Ezekiel 4: 16f., the fate which impends 
upon the rebellious Jerusalem. 

But symbolical acts, although they occur pretty often 
in Ezekiel’s book (4 : 1 ff.; 5 : 1 ff.; 12 : 1-16, 17-20; 
24 : 3-14), were not the usual form of executing this 
prophetic function, This form consisted for Ezekiel, 
not less than for the other prophets, in sermons addressed 
partly to the various elements of Israel, and partly to the 
Gentiles. Some of these speeches merit, either on ac- 
count of their form or on account of their contents, a 
special mention. 


Some Special Discourses 

We recall, in the first place, those chapters which 
have the form of allegories (chaps. 15 to 17; 19: 1-9, 
10 ff.; 21 : 1-5 ; 23). We choose two of them for ex- 
amples, in order to illustrate their general nature.. What 
a richly colored picture is delineated (17 : 3-10) in the 
narrative of the great eagle, —that is, Nebuchadnezzar, — 
which came unto Lebanon, and took the highest branch 
of the cedar, which is an image of the family of David ! 
How detestable scenes are rolled up before our eyes in 
23: 1 ff., where, under the names of Oholah, —that is, her 
own temple,—and of Oholibah,—that is, my temple in 
her, —the rebellious Samaria and the impious Jerusalem 
are criticised ! Do not these allegories form a connect- 
ing link between the narratives of symbolical actions 
and the other discourses? The former two groups of 
statements are, indeed, named with the same rhetorical 
term. The story of the setting of the boiling pot, etc. 
(24 : 3 ff), is named a ‘‘parable’’ (mdasha/), and the 
allegory of the great eagle, etc. (17 : 3-10), is likewise 
called a parable (sasha/). 

Another remarkable group of discourses is formed by 
the sections which contain the controversy with the false 
leaders of Israel (12 : 21 to 14: 11). 
woes against the ‘‘ foolish prophets’’ 
and that divine lies,’’ 


There roar the 
that ‘‘see vanity, 
‘«They shall not be written in 
the writing of the house of Israel’’ (13 : 3, 9). Nor are 
the ‘‘ daughters of Israel'’ less severely reproached who 
‘* prophesy out of their own heart'’ (13:17). How pure 
must have been the consciousness of a man who passed 
such decided judgments upon his rivals ! 

A third series of discourses, worthy of peculiar ex- 
amination, is read in the chapters 25-32 and 38f. These 
are the prophecies on foreign nations. What were the 
motives in threatening them with calamities? Eze- 
kiel’'s book shows us the following. The neighbors of 
Israel, in the first place, ‘‘ had clapped the hands, and 
stamped with the feet, and rejoiced in heart,’’ at Jeru- 
salem’s fall (25 : 6), and had said, ‘‘ Behold, the house 
of Judah is like unto all the heathen’’ (25:8). But 
Israel's punishment should not be the object of the 
Gentiles’ laughter. Nor should Jehovah's people be an 
object of violence for the Chaldeans, although these 


was Ezeliel obliged to keep silence in consequence of were allowed (17-: 2 ff.) to execute God's punishment on 
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his rebellious people. To be sure, in Ezekiel's book 
passages are not wanting which allude distinctly enough 
to the end of Babylon's dominion. Do we not read 
that the bands of Israel's yoke shall be broken, and 
they shall be delivered out of the hand of those that 
served themselves of them? (34 : 27.) And will the 
Chaldean empire still exist when the swarm of nations 
shall have perished, which, under the name of ‘‘ Gog"’ 
(38 : 1) will undertake the final assault against the king- 
dom of God ? 

A fourth group of Ezekiel’s statements enumerates such 
persons as may be called the prophet's friends. These 
were the faithful members of Jehovah's people. They 
were relatively righteous by their religious fidelity and 
by their trying to perform Jehovah's law. Now it was 
to these contemporaries that the two sections 14 : 12-2 
and chapter 18 were dedicated. 
nected in the following way. 


Both are to be con- 
When once Jehovah has 
passed his decree against a land, men who are as right- 
eous as Noah, Daniel, and Job, cannot deliver this land 
(14 : 16), nor shall a remnant of Jerus:¢2m's inhabi- 
tants escape for another purpose than to prove in Baby- 
lonia how justly Jehovah treated Israel (14 : 23). But 
such persons as resemble Noah, Daniel, 
shall ‘‘ deliver their own souls by their righteousness ' 
(14 : 20), because the proverb, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge"’ 
(18: 2) lacks truth. Or do not ‘‘all souls belong to 
Jehovah'”? Therefore ‘‘ the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die’’ (18 : 4). Nor is this the last word of God. 

A fifth group of Ezekiel’s prophecies (chaps. 33-37) 
Man's 
last refuge shall not be his own relative righteousness, 
but God's mercy. 


and Job, 


reveals to us the last scope of the divine kingdom. 


When he has gathered his peo- 
ple out of all countries, then will he ‘sprinkle clean 
water upon them"’ (36 :25f.). Thus he will deliver 
them from the whole guilt contracted by their impiety 
and immorality. Nor is this all that God will do. It 
cannot suffice him to have removed ‘a sickness. He 
does not abandon the cripple from whom he took off a 
burden. He offers him also a restitution of his strength. 
Thus God's prophet promises to Israel a new power for 
piety, and a fresh impulse to it (36 : 26 f.). 

All the things hitherto enumerated are more or less 
common to all the prophets whose writings are preserved 
v.ithin the Old Testament. All these things, therefore, 
are, at the best, relatively characteristic features of Eze- 
kiel’s prophetic function. But by no means are distinct 
traces wanting in the indication of a new epoch in the 
history of God's kingdom. The most important of these 
traces are, in my opinion, the following. 


Indications of a New Epoch in Prophecy 


Was it not a new method of the prophetic practice 
that a successor of Moses had to propose an all-com- 
prising constitution of the theocracy ? 
chapters 40-48 of his book. 


Ezekiel did so in 
There he describes in a 
highly detailed manner how the temple is to be re- 
stored (chaps. 40-43). He regulates the rights and the 
duties both of the prince (44 : 3; comp. 45 :g9 and 
46 : 1-18) and of the priests (44 : 4 ff). The sacrifices, 
their measures and their times, are the main subject of 
chapter 45f. Finally it is exhibited how the sanctuary 
shall become a source of the richest blessings for its 
neighborhood (47 : 1-12), and how the same sanctuary 
shall be the center of the whole Holy Land (47 : 
13 to 48 : 35). 

The cause and the aim of this law-giving can be found 
without great difficulty. Israel had appeared as ‘a re- 
bellious house'’ (2 : 5, etc.). God would simply anni- 
hilate them. But ‘‘ have i any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die? saith the Lord God : and not that 
he should return from his ways, ane live ?"’ (18 : 23.) 
Therefore he had not enough to endow Israel with a new 
heart and to put his spirit into them, and ‘‘ cause them 
to walk in his statutes’’ (36 : 27f.). 
prophet a vision of the future 
kingdom. 


God showed his 
constitution of his 
The aim of this picture is, apparently, to 
make provision that Israel should not relapse into its 
former impiety. The best means of preventing the dif- 
ferent kinds of Israel's former rebelliousness is found in 
a well-ordered ceremonial systet.., and this Ezekiel had 
to develop in the last great portion of his book. 

This method was not an absolutely new one. It was 
not the first time that God gave Israel statutes and judg 
ments. Back in Moses’ time ‘‘the ten words"’ (Exod. 


20 : 2-17; comp. 34: 28; Deut. 4:13; 10:4) were 
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detailed in «‘ the book of the covenant’’ (Exod. 24 : 7, 
etc.) The new thing which God undertook in the days 
of the Exile was that he reminded his people of the tem- 
ple and its ceremonies by a prophet. Had God done this 
in the same way either by Amos or by Hosea, either by 
Isaiah or by Jeremiah ? 

This new method of God was an eminently pedagogic 
one, an adorable fruit of the concurrence of divine wis- 
dom and divine mercy. ‘The visible temple was made 
an image of the invisible world. In order to guard 
God himself from being neglected, he sought to preserve 
the dwelling of God from a repetition of its former profa- 
nation (Ezek. 5:11; 8:6ff. ; 43:7f£). Now, the tem- 
ple was near, and could less easily be forgotten than 
its celestial possessor. The temple service, moreover, 
was exactly ordered. What an excellent support to 
humanity in its weak memory of God! The chief 
part of the temple service consisted in the sacrifices. 
Should not the animals killed in honor of God recall to 
the sacrificers that they themselves merited death for 
their sins? In this way the law should become a 
schoolmaster to bring Israel to Christ (Gal. 3 : 24). 

A worldly kingdom of God should be the type of the 
spiritual kingdom of which Jesus Christ spake in the 
words ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world’’ /John 
18 ; 36). The scales were to be broken when ‘‘the ful- 
ness of time was come.’’ Then the truth that ani- 
mal sacrifices were only prefigurations of the perfect 
sacrifice, Jesus Christ, would be clearly discovered 
(Heb. 10:4) The conception of the mereiy temporary 
character of this constitution, delineated in the last nine 
chapters of Ezekiel s book, is the main substance of 
the so-called allegorical interpretation of Ezekiel 40-48. 
The prophet spoke, there is no doubt, essentially of the 
restoration of Jerusalem, sorely desolated in his time. 
But if we read that from the sanctuary of the new tem- 
ple living waters, described as flowing downwards and 
healing the waters of the Dead Sea, must we not say 
that Ezekiel’s describing the future state of the Holy 
Land does not lack altogether a prospect of the won- 
drous transformation of the earthly seat of God's empire ? 

Thus Ezekiel was destined to begin the last period of 
the prophetic preparation of the coming of Christ. As 
partaker of the Exile, intrusted with the prophetic 
office, he was a living testimony that God's kingdom 
should not forever be constrained to a part of this earth, 
and then, as the interpreter of God, he has most distinctly 
prepared the way for the arrival of Him who came to fulfil 
the Law and the Prophets (Matt. 5 : 17). 


University of Rostock, Germaity. 
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How to be a Self-Master 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


E need more of the positive degree in our lives, 
and less of the comparative. It is a free coun- 
try, but too many of us do not know the meaning of 
Independence Day. We live too little as ‘‘ unto the 
Lord,’’ and too much as to our neighbors. <A _ two- 
headed calf would be an object of envy to all his brothers 
if they were as senseless as some people. Fashions may 
be foolish, but they are not as foolish as people who are 
miserable because they cannot follow them. Artificial 
wants breed restlessness in the hearts of hundreds whose 
natural needs are all met. Men who have food and 
raiment, and who ought to be contented, are miserable 
because some of their neighbors have more food than 
they can eat, and more clothes than they can wear. 

If you build your house on comparative lines, re- 
solved to outshine every one on your street, how long 
can you be happy? Only, if at all, until another man 
comes with the same ambition and outshines you. But 
if you build on positive lines, according to your personal 
needs and notions, no pillars nor porticoes, mansards 
nor gable-ends, can spoil your peace. 
mutual + 


It is a case of 
fication. You and your house are related to 
each o' ar in a way no freak of fashion or splendor of 
snobbery can destroy. 

To make the best of circumstances in the faith of 
God's providential ordering of your life, locks in peace 
and self-respect and gratitude, locks out envy and false 
shame and discontent. When Napoleon was at school, 
he was a poor boy among rich ones, but he would not 
borrow a sou. ‘‘ My mother already has too many ex- 


penses, and I have no business to increase them by 
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extravagances which are simply imposed upon me by 
the stupid folly of my comrades."’, There is grim con- 
tent and well-budded power in such words, rooted in a 
frank facing of facts, and a brave and independent ad- 
justment of life to the facts. It was not what others did, 
but what, under the circumstances—pleasing, popular, 
fashionable, or not—was the sensible, filial, honest thir g 
for him to do. Such self-mastery does not know what 
the comparative degree means, but leaps from the posi- 
tive to the superlative, from independence to supremacy. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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An Adventure on the Fast Freight 
A“True Incident 


By Alexander H. Robbins 


NE day, in my professional residence at Sedalia, 
Missouri, I had occasion to go to an adjacent 
town some miles distant. The engagement. being very 
pressing, I could not wait for the regular passenger 
train, but was forced to make my way there in the 
caboose of the fast freight. There were several other 
gentlemen in the caboose when I boarded it. Among 
them I particularly observed one who appeared to be a 
carpenter, laboring under the burden of a heavy bag of 
tools. 

It happened that on one side of the caboose stood a 
tub of fat, oily refuse, used, no doubt, for oiling the 
wheels and parts of the common freight machinery. 
The atmosphere being very warm, this oily matter had 
melted and become very sloppy. During the progress 
of the journey, the carpenter, shifting his positien from 
one side of the car to the other, very unfortunately 
stumbled over this tub of melted grease, splashing a 
large part over the clean floor of the caboose. He 
lamented the accident very sorrowfully, and proceeded, 
with a few old sacks that were lying in one corner, to 
correct the mischief as quickly as possible. 

At that moment, however, the conductor of the train 
came in. The carpenter stammered out some apolo- 
gies ; but the conductor, a hot-tempered man, flared up 
in an instant at the sight of that monstrous grease spot 
on the immaculate floor of his caboose, and for fully 
five minutes he showered upon that unfortunate carpen- 
ter such a torrent of the vilest abuse that it causes an 
involuntary shudder even now as I recollect it. 

At the next station, the carpenter signified his inten- 
tion of getting off. He appeared to be very weak, and 
his countenance showed an unusual paleness, whether 
on account of the sultry condition of the atmosphere or 
the fierce onslaught of that brutal conductor I was not 
then in a position to know. At any rate, prompted by 
a disinterested and generous motive, I went up to that 


gentleman as the train ‘was slowing up, and, in a kindly. 


manner, offered to assist him and his heavy burden 
from the steep platform. He looked at me with a most 
peculiar look of surprise, which, since he said nothing, 
I immediately construed into an acceptance of my ser- 
vices, and helped the poor fellow from the car. The 
train pulled out, and I thought no more of my friend 
the carpenter. 

Six years after, I was walking, one evening, along the 
streets of Sedalia, when I observed some one coming 
rapidly along the pavement behind me. When he had 
caught up with me, he tipped his hat very respectfully, 
and inquired : 

‘Sir, are you Dr. Y 25 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘* Don't you recognize me?’’ he said. 
I did not. 

He then explained that he was my friend the car- 
penter, whom I had assisted from the platform of the 
fast freight on a certain hot day in August, over six years 
ago. I, of course, recollected the incident immediately, 
and expressed great pleasure to have met him. 

«Oh, sir!'’ he went on in a most earnest manner, 





calling me by name. I 


I replied that 


‘«but you did a most wonderful service for m¢ that day 
by your kind offer of assistance. It was only a little act ; 
but, sir, that little act saved me from being a murderer.’ 

I was naturally much surprised at such an announce- 
ment, and became greatly interested in the story, but 
he continued : 

‘I had intended, sir, in the bitterness of my soul, to 
have revenge on that dog of a conductor. In fact, my 
mind had already been fully made up to bury that 
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heavy hammer I had with me in his head. But your 
kind words, breaking so unexpectedly on my dark, 
gloomy feelings, arrested my unworthy purpose. I was 
ashamed ; but I determined to show myself a man, and 
keep back the mad impulse that was gaining its contro] 
over me. I did it, sir, and am a free man to-day ; God 
bless you! I shall never forget it.”’ 

My heart was too full for reply. 1 extended my hand, 
and as the unrestrainable tears sprang up in each other's 
eyes, we warmly grasped hands and parted. And as I 
walked home that evening, more siowly than usual, I 
thought how sweet life would be, if, without such osten- 
tatious philanthropy, for which we sometimes have such 
an extravagant regard, we might begin to cultivate such 
a spirit of kindly forbearance and helpfulness, one to- 
ward another, that, as the humdrum minutes of daily 
life go. ticking fast away, we might have them filled up 
by just such little offerings of love and kindness. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Children at Fiome 


For the Love of Firefly 
By Mary Sweet Potter 


‘* I’M going to have a new bicycle !'’ announced 
Mabel Jaynes, joyfully. 

Her little sister looked at her with great solemn eyes 
full of longing envy. 

‘©O Mabel !’’ she said, ‘‘I wish I was a big girl like 
you. Little girls don’t take any comfort at all !"" And 
she breathed a sigh that was as full of sorrow as many 
she would breathe in after years over far weightier 
matters. 

‘«But you will have the pony, you know, Bessie,’’ 
said Mabel, consolingly. 

‘I’m just as tired of him as you are. 
wheel,’’ said Bessie. 

‘* Papa can't afford two wheels,’’ said Mabel. And 
then the two little girls sat still and looked at each 
other, each feeling very uncomforable, for very different 
reasons. 

By and by Mabel went to the window, and, looking 
away toward the side-hill pasture, she saw a black object 
that moved along slowly, and changed its position till it 
showed itself plainly to be a little horse—the ‘pony 
which had lately been under discussion. 

Her mind was not at ease, for she felt that her papa 
had given his promise a little hastily, and that Bessie, 
and not she, should have the bicycle. One would not 
do for both, as Bessie was.so much the smaller of the 
two ; and Bessie, who was weak and undersized, needed 
just what a bicycle could give her to make her strong 
and aid her physical development. 


I want a 


Bessie was not by nature fretful or complaining, 
neither was she envious nor selfish ; still, it soon became 
known to all that she wanted a bicycle very much 
indeed, and that it was the knowledge that Mabel was 
to have one which had planted the desire in her mind 
so suddenly but firmly. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Jaynes sat talking the 
matter over together, and the two girls were abed in 
their room, directly above. 

Bessie was fast asleep, but Mabel was not, and up to 
her ears, through the open register, floated the pleasant 
voices of her father and mother, soothing her till she was 
upon the point of following Bessie into dreamland, when 
a word caught her ear that fixed her attention. 

‘‘I am convinced that Bessie also should have a 
wheel,’ said papa ; ‘still, I cannot,afford to buy two— 
unless I can retrench expenses in some way to the 
amount of the price of one.’’ 

‘‘You might sell the pony,’’ suggested mama. Then 
there was silence for a time, and Mabel listened with 
suspended breath till her father spoke again. 

‘*I don’t quite like the idea,’’ said he, at length. 
‘«We have had him ten of the thirteen years of his life, 
and he has been a gentle, faithful friend to the children.’’ 

‘* Yes,’" replied mama, ‘‘and it does not seem right 
to send him away, it is so uncertain that he will fall into 
good hands.”’ 

‘‘I can think of nothing else, however,’’ said papa, 
thoughtfully ; ‘and the more I think of it, the more I 
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am persuaded that Bessie as well as Mabel must have a 
whecl."* 

There was a rustle on the stairs, and suddenly an ap- 
parition in a white dressing-gown and slippers glided in 
at the door and stood before them. 

‘Papa, I heard you talking, and I was afraid you'd 
do something about it before I got up in the morning 
if I didn’t come down to-night,"’ began Mabel in quick, 
excited tones; ‘‘I1 don't want a wheel, papa,—get one 
for Bessie ; she is not strong and well, like me, and I'd 
rather have the pony, if you will please give him to me 
for my own—to keep,’’ she added eagerly. 

Her parents regarded her smilingly, and a little 
anxiously. 

‘Certainly, it shall be as you say, girlie, if you are 
sure that arrangement will make you happy,"’ said papa. 

‘‘And you are an unselfish darling,’’ supplemented 
mama, as Mabel was turning to go back to her room. 
She came slowly back, and put an arm around the neck 
of each. 

‘« I'm afraid I don’t deserve to have you say that to 
me, mama dear,"’ she said, ‘‘though I do really want 
Bessie to have a wheel. It is Firefly that made me 
come down and tell you. I love him so I could not 
bear to have him sold. If I thought some one had him 
who would whip him, as Nellie Danton lets her brothers 
whip her pony, I don't think I could ever be happy 
again, remembering the good times we have all had 
together. He's such a dear little horse,’’ she added 
affectionately, ‘‘and even if he had tricks like Jennie 
Ray's pony, I should love him just the same, I know."’ 

‘‘Bless her heart!’’ said papa, as Mabel left the 
room ; he was glad to have the bicycle problem solved 
so agreeably. 

Out in the pasture next day, with her arms around 
Firefly’s neck, Mabel told him all about it. ‘‘You'rea 
great deal nicer than the best wheel that was ever 
made,’ she told him, and he, in acknowledgment, 
whinnied softly, and laid his nose against her cheek. 

New Lebanon, N. Y. 
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Spirit and Method, 


Making Good Use of a Bad Boy 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST, make a good use of him for yourself. Until 
you have done this, you can never do anything 

Properly used, the bad boy is helpful in teaching 
the teacher self-restraint, —for by nature he irritates you, 
and tempts you to lose all patience. You are disgusted 
with him, get angry, and show your loss of self-control. 
Until all this is overcome, you can do nothing with him at 
all. But if his badness awakens your own memory of how 
bad you. were when you were young, it will do much for 
you im the line of cultivating your grace of patience. 
When you meditate on all his irritating ways, and this 
brings to your mind how often you too have irritated 
your own great Teacher, and yet how divinely long- 
suffering he has been with you, the bad boy will begin 
to serve you a very good turn, in spite of himself. The 
boy, all unwittingly, will teach you two things ; namely, 
what you were, and what the Master has been to you. 
You will then unconsciously begin to look at this trying 
boy in a light different from that in which you have thus 
far regarded him. You have thus made your first very 
good use of a bad boy. 

Second; make use of the bad boy for himself. To do 
this, you must try and become acquamted with him. 
Merely to know his badness is not by any means enough. 
No boy is all bad. I well remember the ‘‘ bad boy”’ 
in a school which I once superintended. When I 
took charge of that school, the first time my atten- 
tion was called to him was when he threatened to 
shoot another boy who had angered him. The au- 
thorities said that the only thing to do was to ‘‘ bounce’’ 


more. 


him. 
ter give him another chance. He himself expected to 
be ‘‘ bounced,’’ ahd was quite surprised at the turn that 
things took. Years afterward, he came to me with tears 
in his eyes, and reminded me of that action. ‘‘If you 
had bounced me,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 should have gone to the 


To this I objected, and said that we had far bet- 
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bad ; but when you said, ‘Give him another chance,’ I 
thought ‘I will try-and merit this leniency.’ "' There wis 
something good in him, in spite of his ungovernable 
temper. Find out, then, in this bad boy, what his good 
points are. These are probably not as much in evidence 
as the bad ones, but they exist. When you have dis- 
covered them, play on them, and try to develop them. 
The boy will appreciate your efforts,.and will, in some 
measure, at least, prove amenable to your treatment. 
He will feel that you, for one, are givinge him ‘fair 
play."’ 

I remember a boy in my school, many years ago, who 
was apparently nearly all bad. He had to be sent out 
of the room over and over again. His thougltts and his 


actions were low, and of the negro-minstrel type. He 
was exasperatingly restless, and loved to make dis- 


turbance. A lady in the school who had to do with him 
found out that he loved poetry. This seemed to be his 
one good point. So she began to play on that. She 
gave him such poetry as she thought he would like. 
One day she read to him a bit from Milton's ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’’ ‘* That's fine,’’ said he; ‘‘where did you get 
that?’’ Shetold him. Just at that time we were re- 
newing our library. This lad came to me, and said, 
‘* Will you do what I want?'’’ That was a broad ques- 
tion, and I cautiously replied, ‘‘ Well, that depends on 
what you want.’’ ‘*I want you to put a book into the 
library for me,’’ he replied. Now, judging from the 
boy's past, for aught I knew, he might have asked for 
‘*Jim Bludsoe ; Or, The Rampaging*Tiger of the West- 
ern Prairie,’’ so I said, ‘‘ What is the book that you 
Judge of my surprise when he answered, ‘« Mil- 
ton's ‘Paradise Lost.''’' This was the beginning of the 
upward turn in that boy's life, which ended in, his 
uniting with the church. 


want?"”’ 


But every bad boy has some 
point of contact, from which you may make a start, if 
only you are wise enough to discover it. 

To find this ‘‘ point,’’ you must know the boy in his 
home, and in his place of business as well. Here you 
may discover that which in no other way you can find 
out. Then, having found your key to his heart, you 
can work on him with much more chance of success. 
And if, in addition to this, you can know the boy in 
your own home, you will have done much by way of 
winning his love. 

Should you now, in addition to all this, be able to 
find out how you could do the boy a good turn, you 
would add very greatly to your power over him ; for re- 
member that, to make good use of him, you must have 
power over his heart. All your effort should therefore 
be bent towards getting this ascendancy over him, for 
then he will be plastic under your touch. To secure 
this power will not be the work of a week or a month, 
but perhaps of years. If the teacher is not willing to 
pay the price for this, he will have to go without the 
goods. All things have their price, and power over a 
bad boy ‘‘ comes high.’’ 
which to get it. 

Just as soon as the teacher has secured any power at 
all over the boy, he will be able to take the next step. 
This consists in getting the boy to do something for the 
teacher. There are various little things that have to be 
done in every class, such as the marking of the roll, the 
distribution of the books and papers, and these can be 
given to him. As a rule, bad boys love to be doing 
something, and they often are bad simply because they 
are idle. Sometimes it is possible for the superinten- 
dent to assist the teacher in this line by assigning the 
boy some regular work to do inthe school. This should 
not be done in any such way as to make him think that 
he is feared; and therefore promoted, but-only so as to 
keep him busy, and so take his mind from mischief. 

In all this attempt to make good use of the bad 
boy, the teacher must bear in mind that the highest 
use that can be made of any boy is to enlist him as a 


I know of no cheap way in 


volunteer in the Master's service. His conversion is 


the Gibraltar that must be gained. In this the teacher 
must remember that it is not by might or by power or 
by cleverness, or any human device, that ‘‘ man-soul"’ is 
captured. It is by the Spirit of the living God. that this 
is brought about. Therefore the teacher must be much 
in prayer that Almighty power may assist, and may do 
for the boy that which is not possible for any human 
being to accomplish. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on this enlistment of divine aid in this most difficult 
task. 

New York City. 
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Novel methods sometimes are resorted 
to for the benefit of the Sunday-school 
library. 


Birthday Money 
for New 


Library Books the 


comes up in the ordinary school as to how to secure 


Periodically question 
funds for the library, and all sorts of ways are proposed. 
In the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal school in 
Bay City, Michigan, a birthday-penny method was used 
with good results. 
the details : ‘‘Very innocently our long-headed secre- 
tary passed through the school, taking down, from the 
eldest Bible-class student to the lisping toddler of the 
primary department, their age and day of birth; and, 
in some way, even our young ladies of questionable 
youthfulness were beguiled into telling him how old they 
were. We wondered at it, and many were they who 
asked, ‘I'd just like to know what he's up to now.’ But 
we soon found out, for all, at the proper time, received 
the following self-explanatory card : 


A worker there writes as follows as to 


DEAR FRIEND: . 

It has been a custom in our Sunday-school for several 
years for its members to contribute, on the Sunday following their 
birthdays, as many pennies as they are years old, the money thus 
given constituting a ‘‘ Birthday Fund,"' used only for the purchase 
of new library books. ‘This is purely a ‘‘ free-will offering,’ and, if 
you wish to become a contributor to this fund, we cordially invite 
you to use the envelope enclosing this card. 
have a birthday this week. 


We believe yon 


MADISON AVE. M. E. S. 5S. 
The outcome of our secretary's little scheme has been 
delightful. It has increased fourfold the inflow of our 
birthday fund, and our library is fast losing its old-time 
reputation. It shall no more be called the ‘ Mausoleum 
of Thrice-Read Tales.’ "’ 
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Interesting Teachers | get teachers interested in a coming 


ina teachers’ business meeting, a Mount 
Business Meeting Vernon,” New York, superintendent 
sent out postal cards, on which, with the aid of a dupli- 
cating process, he printed, in red and blue, the things 
to be done on a certain evening the past spring, as 
follows : 

CHESTER HILL (Mount Vernon, N.Y.) M. E. CHURCH 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOARD 


WILL MEET MONDAY, MARCH 6, 1899, AT 8 P. M., 


IN THE CHURCH 
We will all try to be present. 
We will be on time to answer rofl call. 
We will listen to the reading of minutes of February meeting. 
We will know our average attendance in February. 
We will know how much balance we have in our treasury 
We will tell about our work. 
We will attend to any business left over from last meeting. 
We will attend to new business. 
We will then be ready to say, ‘‘ Good night." 


WILLIAM A, STONEY, 
Supt. 


EDITH PERRY, 
Secy 
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As nature studies are more and more 
Planting a Class Ivy 


made use of among primary children, 
there is for closer contact with 


the more call 


The children want to sow seed or plant something. 


nature. 


Graduating time is chosen as a fitting time for this. 
The children in the primary school of the Methodist 
Church of Opelika, Alabama, who were about to be 
transferred to the main department, had brief exercises 
on a Saturday afternoon recently, and planted a ‘‘ class 
ivy’ in the churchyard. As the day was stormy, only 
part of the class was present, and so the full class was 
assembled a week later, when the ivy was christened 
‘¢J. B. Green,”’ 


superintendent. 


in honor of the school's enterprising 
< 


A Sunday-school class is not a social 
Politeness 


: circle, as such, but there is no such 
in the Class 


thing as the association of persons in 
any common work or interestin which social courtesy and 
respectful attitudes have not their claim on the individuals 
so associated. It is not only pupils who are liable to 
impoliteness and inconsiderateness to the teacher or to 
one another, but the teacher is very apt to forget the dif- 
ficulty of being deferential and thoroughly courteous to 
those whose position is that of learner and dependent. 
Teacher and pupil are on perfect equality when the de- 
mands of personal courtesy are concerned. 




































































a1. September 10o.— Encouraging the 


13. September 24.— Keview. 


36: 26. 
COMMON VERSION 


25 4 Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. 

26 A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will | put 
within vou: and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you a 
heart of flesh. 

27 And | will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments, and do 
them. 

28 And ve shall dwell in the 
land that I gave to your fathers ; 
and ye'shall be my people, and 
lL will be your God. 

29 | will also save you from all 

your uncleannesses : and I will 
call for the corn, and will in- 
crease it, and lay no famine 
upon you, 
»-30 And IT will multiply the 
fruit of the tree, and the increase 
of the field, that ye shall receive 
no more reproach of famine 
among the heathen, 

3t Then shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your 
doings that were not good, and 
shall loathe yourselves in your 
own sight for your iniquities and 
for your abominations. 

32 Not for your sakes do I 
fAis, saith the Lord Gop, be it 
known unto you: be ashamed 
and confounded for your own 
ways, O house of Israel. 

33 Thus saith the Lord GoD ; 
In the day that I shall have 
cleansed you from all your in- 
iquities I will also cause you to 
dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded. 

a4 And the desolate land shal 
be tilled, whereas it lay desolate 
in the sight of all that passed by. 

35 And they shall say, This 
land that was desolate is become 
like the garden of E’den ; and 
the waste and desolate and 
ruined cities ave decome fenced, 
and are inhabited. 

36 ‘Then the heathen that are 
left round about you shall know 
that I the Lorp build the 
ruined places, and plant that 
that was desolate : 1 the LORD 
have spoken i/, aad I will do 4 


' Or, de J work 

The Amerncan Revisers would s 
“fortified "’ for “ fenced 
and for ** Gov” in every case. 


creatures (4-10, 24). 


(5-8). 
sought and fed (11-16. ¢ 


10. September 3. — Rebuilding the i « 5 ¢.6 % « 


12. September 17.— Power through the Spirit 


Read Fzek. 11: 14-25 and Jer. 31 : 31-34. 


The effect of the glory (28. 
Mon.— The Glory leaves Jerusalem (Ezek. 11 


chap. 10 : 1-4, 18, with chap. 11 : 23). 
captivity (14-16). 
(17-21). The end of the 


shepherds reproved (1-4). 
The false shepherds removed (9, 10). 


Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


3. July 2.—Gracious Invitations ......-4+eee08- Hos. 14: 1-9 
Os Jalp a. —Eeaiel fe Debye ww tt tt ttt Dan. 1: 821 
3. July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace ...... Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall... . 2... Dan. 5: 17-31 
5. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions. ......... Dan. 6: 10-23 
6. August 6.—The New Neart ......... Ezek. 36: 25-36 
7. Angust 13.—Fzekiel’s Great Vision .......... Ezek. 37: 1-14 
8. August 20.—The River of Salvation. ......... Ezek. 47: 1-12 
9. August 27.—Returning from Captivity. ......... Ezra 1: 1-11 


. Ezra: 10t0 4:5 
ey fo.0 8 «. s'e-a-a Hag. 2: 1-9 
o4. dbo ea Zech. 4: 1-14 


x 4% % 


Lesson 6, August 6, 1899 
The New Heart 
Ezek. 36: 25-36 


Memory verses : 25-27 


GOLDEN Text: A new heart also will J give you.—Ezek, 


REVISED VERSION 


25 And I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: from all your 
filthiness, and from all your 

26 idols, will I cleanse you. 
new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh. 

27 And I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgements, 

28 and do them. And ye shall 
dwell in the land that | gave 
to your fathers ; and ye shall 
be my people, and I will be 

29 your God. And I will save 
you from all your unclean- 
nesses : and I will call for 
the corn, and will multiply 
it, and lay no famine upon 

go vou. And I will multiply 
the fruit of the tree, and the 
increase of the field, that ye 
shall receive no more the re- 
proach of famine among the 

31 nations. ‘Ihen shall ve re- 
member your evil ways, and 
your doings that were not 
good ; and ye shall loathe 
yourselves in your own sight 
for your iniquities and for 

32 your abominations. Not 
for your sake 'do I /fz#s, 
saith the Lord Gop, be it 
known unto you: be 
ashamed and confounded 
for your ways, O house of 

33 Israel. Thus saith the 
Lord Gop: In the day 
that I cleanse you from 
all your iniquities, I will 
cause the cities to be in- 
habited, and the waste places 

34 shall be builded. And the 
land that was desolate shall 
be tilled, whereas it was a 
desolation in the sight of all 

35 that passed by. And they 
shall say, This land that was 
desolate is become like the 
garden of Eden; and the 
waste and desolate and 
ruined cities are fenced and 

36 inhabited. Then the nations 

that are left round about 
you shall know that I the 
ORD have builded the 
ruined places, and planted 
that which was desolate : 
I the LORD have spoken it, 
and I will do it. 


ubstitute “a” for “an” in verse 26, 


in verse 35, and * Jehovah” for “the Loxp” 
22 
Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Days of Hearts 
Sun,.—Esctic/, the m and the Book (Ezek. 1: 1-10, 24-28). 


‘The time, the place, the 


man (1-3). A vision of living 


The voice and the throne (24-28). 


: 12-18), 
: 14-25. Compare 
A sanctuary in 


Compare Rev. 1 


A new heart and a new spirit promised 


vision (22-25). 


Twes.— False Shepherds and the Flock ( Ezek. 34: 7-16). False 


The flock scattered and torn 
The flock 


‘omp. Luke 15 : 1-6). 
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Wed.— The True:and Great Shepherd (Ezek. 34: 17-31). God's 
eare of his flock (17-21). The true shepherd (22-24. 
Compare with John 10). The covenant-of peace and 
blessing (25-30). The flock of God (31). 

Thurs.— Zhe New Heart ( Ezek. 36: 25-36). ‘The cleansing (25). 
The filling (26, 27}. The service (e7). ‘The dwelling (28). 
The blessing (28-36). 

Fri.— The New Covenant ( Jer. 31 : 31-40). The law written in 
the heart (31-34. Comp. Psa. tig: 11, Rom. 10: 9, 10). 
The sure promise to Israel (35-37). The new boundary 
(38-40). ‘The statement by Paul (Rom. 11 : 25-36). 

Sat.— 7he Old, aud the New Heart (Jer. 17: 5-44). Departing 
from the living God (5, 6). Trusting in the Lord (7,.8). 
The searching question (9). ‘The perfect answer (10). The 
prayer for help (12-14). 

Sun,— The Heart and the Life ( Matt. 15: 1-20). 
and soiled hearts (1-6). Lips near, hearts far, from God 
(7-10). How the man is defiled (11-14). Peter's question 
asked and Jeremiah's question answered (15-20). 

Chicago, Il. e 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


5 les E.—The dates in Ezekiel are commonly given in 

the years of Zedekiah, the reigning king of Judah 
(for example, Ezek, 8: 1; 20: 1 
comp. 2 Kings 25: 1, 2, etc.). But in three places 
(Ezek. 1 : 2; 33:21; 40:1; comp. 2 Kings 25 : 27; 
Jer. 52 : 31), we have a different specification for the 
date, namely, the year of the ‘ exile’' of Jehoiachin, 
beginning a year eayglier than the first year of Zedekiah. 
Apparently all the prophecies of the group, consisting of 
chapters 33-39, followed soon after the date given in 
Ezekiel 33 : 21, the fifth day of the month beginning in 
December of the twelfth year of the ‘‘exile ;'’ that is, 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah, the year beginning in 
March of B. C. 586. This was a few months after the 
burning of the temple at Jerusalem. It was the second 
year after the affair of the fiery furnace, and nearly fifty 
years before the affairs of Belshazzar and the lions of 
Daniel. 

ANTECEDENT EVENTS. —For nearly twenty years Nebu- 
chadnezzar had been deporting Jews from Palestine, and 
settling them in different parts of his empire. In places 
they came in contact with the descendants of. both Jews 
and northern Israelites, who had been deported by Tig- 
lath-pileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and other Assyrian 
kings. Twelve years ago the exiles had been reinforced 
by several tens of thousands, including women and chil- 
dren, of the best citizens of Judah (2 Kings 24 : 14-16; 
Ezek. 1). For seven years Ezekiel had been preaching 
among them the duties of religion and good citizenship. 
They had been refractory, thinking that the Lord would 
surely spare his own temple, and the prophet had be- 
come dumb (Ezek. 24 : 27; 33 : 22). But news*has 
come that the temple is destroyed, and the prophet 
resumes his activity as a preacher. 
extract from one of his sermons. 

PLACE. —By the river Chebar (Ezek. 1.: 3). 
navigable canal near Nippur, east of Babylon. 
region the exiles were numerous. 

PARALLEL PassAGEs.—All Ezekiel ; Jeremiah 24-44. 
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The lesson is an 


A large 
In that 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ZEKIEL had been carried off to Babylon with King 
Jehoiachin and many others, ten years before the 
fall of Jerusalem, and was settled with the other exiles on 
the ‘‘river,’’ or rather, ‘‘canal,”"’ Chebar,” where he 
had a house and wife (Ezek. 1: 1; 3: 24; 8:1; 
24:18). Here, five years after his deportation, and 
even before the fall of Jerusalem (1 1), he came 
publicly forward as a prophet, or inspired preacher, con- 
tinuing his work as such till at least the twenty-seventh 
year of his exile ; that is, till the sixteenth year after 
Jerusalem had perished (29 : 17).. 

His one aim was to bring about a religious revival 
among his people, knowing that only through this a re- 
turn to their own land was possible. A priest, he grieved 
sorely over the loss of the temple, and linked with the 
future glory of his race, when, through penitence, they 
had been led back to Judea, its restoration on a grander 
scale than ever, a strict loyalty to its altars and the law 
thenceforward marking the regenerated nation. 
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But he was a frue prophet in his insistence that the 
moral rather than gle ritual was the living principle in 
religion, yet he had much opposition. His warnings 
before the city fell were disregarded, and, even in Baby- 
lon priests and people were alike sunk in ungodliness 
and actual idolatry (14 : 3; 33: 25, 26; 34:1 ff.). 
God, however, was pleased to revive his work in them, 
for his name's sake. , They were like a field of dry 
bones, but he would breathe life into them, and they 
would again live as a nation. His grace, acting through 
the labors of his faithful servants, the godly men-who 
preached repentance to them, would be like clean water 
sprinkled on them, making them clean from all their 
moral filthiness and from their love of idols, as water 
cleanses the outer man. 


This. cleansing, moreover, 


‘would be no mere external reform, but a spiritual réso- 


lution in all their relations to Jehovah. oom 
As Jeremiah, in Jerusalem, had said, God would give 
them a new heart and a new spirit (Jer. 32 : 39). He 
would take the stony heart out of their flesh, and give 
them a heart of flesh, and put his spirit in them, so 
that, when thus turned completely, they would hence- 
forth walk in his statutes and keep his ordinances. He 
would, moreover, keep them from falling: into their past 
sins of idolatry and neglect of the law, and would re- 
ward their loyalty to him by giving Judea unwonted fer- 
tility, by building up its now ruined towns and villages, 
and more than repairing all the devastations of war. 
Ezekiel had, indeed, the most glowing expectations 
of the future of his people. The holy flock, countless 
in its muititudes, which he remembered streaming to 
the temple, along all the roads, before the great feasts, 
would be outnumbered by the flocks of men thronging 
the now waste cities, and the sight would bring it home 
to them that Jehovah, not any idol, was the true God. 
Yet, when the time came, between sixty and seventy 
years after Ezekiel’s arrival in Babylon, hardly fifty 
thousand of the exiles had. been so roused by:the en- 
thusiasm of the prophet and his brother preachers as to 
be willing to leave the rich land where they found them- 
selves for Palestine. But the whole nation had been 
radically changed in their religious feelings, for in Baby- 
lon they at last came to be true to Jehovah-and the taw; 
which they had never, as a rule, been before. They 
had received a new heart and a new spirit towards both. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 

















Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The New Creation 


(,°° distinctly offers to perform his greatest work in 
any individual at any time. His creations are 
cumulative,—the last the best. It is not merely the best 
God can do, but, better, the best God and man can do. 
Co-operation of both is required. , 

The heart is regarded as the source of human impulses 
and acts. Too often both are bad. God proposes to 
take away this heart, stubborn, hard, unfeeling, or hate- 
ful, and give in exchange his own heart, tender, loving, 
zealous to walk in his statutes and to keep his judgments 
(vs. 26, 27). 

It were great if he had promised to give us musical 
genius, literary taste, legal discernment, patriotic fervor. 
But he offers more than all these,—his own heart. 

Of necessity it follows that men so newly created shall 
be his people, to be cared for with more than human 
affection. And of necessity he will be the God of such 
a people (v. 28). What will be the result of such same- 
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ness ot nature, such a heart in man which is ‘the very 
heart of God ? 

1. He will save such men from all uncleannéss. What 
men's resolves and endeavors cannot do, God himself 
does. All sinful hates and loves in the innermost being 
are swept away, and God's own cleanness given instead 
(v. 29). 

2. To such he offers food beyond all famine, till the 
heathen shall wonder at such abundance (v. 30). The 
ancient world regarded material prosperity as proof of 
the favor of God. And God was willing to give such 
proofs of favor as they could appreciate. 

3. God's heart in man will be so pure that the iniqui- 
ties of the old heart will be loathed. Hence future 
purity is secured (v. 31). 

All this power of exchanging hearts was offered in the 
far olden time. 

Two points should be made clear: 1. God may be- 
come the source of feeling of the deepest and intensest 
character, and the mainspring of action in every pupil. 
2. Our co-operation must be vital and earnest. ‘‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.”’ 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
ha By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND 7 will sprinkle clean water upon you....A 
new heart also will I give you.... And I will 

put my spirit within you. ... And ye shall dwell in the 
land (vs. 25-28). An old lady was dwelling in some 
hovel in Scotland, miserably poor, clad in rags, hard put 
to it for the scantiest crusts, cold and sick. Her son had 
emigrated to Canada. One coming to help her neces- 
sity asked if she never heard from her son. ‘* Yes,"’ 
she said , ‘‘he writes me often.’" ‘‘ But does he never 
‘‘No; but almost always, in his 
letters, he sends me some papers with pretty pictures 
on them. I put them in my Bible, and keep them 
there.’’ ‘Let me see the papers,’’ the visitor re- 
quested. The old lady brought her Bible, and the 
visitor found, sown through the leaves, money drafts to 
large amounts. At once the visitor, getting the drafts 
cashed, cushioned the dear soul with plenty and with 
comfort. The old lady did not know how good, thought- 
ful, munificent, her boy was. So, I think, multitudes 
sick, because they do not 


send you money ?”’ 


go spiritually poor, shivering, 
realize how good God is. In these verses is a shining 
list of some great gifts of God. 

Ye shall be clean (v. 25). Ezekiel was a priest as well 
as prophet, and it was natural his statement of God's for- 
giveness should take the garb of the ceremonial cleans- 
ings of the law (see Numbers 1c). Horribly had their 
idolatries defiled the Hebrews, but God would forgive 
them, and his forgiveness would cleanse them. Pre- 
cisely such great gift has God, through Jesus Christ, for 
you and me. ‘‘ But God has forgiven me,’’ I heard a 
man say who had been telling, that he might magnify 
the grace of God, of the black sins with which he had 
befouled himself. And the light on his face and the 
gratitude in his tone betokened the peace of forgiveness 
in his heart. 

A new heart also will I give you,... 
(v. 26). 
me. 


an heart of flesh 
An instance of this regenerating wonder comes to 
Duty simply, and with the hardest and most imperi- 
ous meaning, would best tell all her relation to God's ser- 
vice as she had been. She had been religiously brought 
up, and her conscience was exacting, and she wrought 
toward God, but slavishly, and with a driven feeling ; 
she did not much want to, but she must, and so sionily 
she did. 
Christ, and at once her joyous love for God's service 
was as the letting out of waters. 


But she made complete surrender to Jesus 


Suggest a service to 
her now, and she would seize it as an utmost boon. 
Duty had become delight. The stony heart had gone ; 
a new heert, throbbing with a great love, had come ; all 
compulsion as of a stony sternness had departed. 

And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes (v.27). In the sweet spring weather I 
have walked much in the woods and meadows, noticing the 
God 
says to buds and flowers, through the spring, ‘‘ Swell forth 


bulging buds and searching out the first flowers. 


to leafage, push up to bloom."’ 
command, God also enables. 


But God does not simply 
He bathes with the spring 


sonship with himself God lifts us. 
we are changed to sons, with all the possessions, heir- 
ships, privileges, intimacies, of a son. 
actually lay hold of and make our own such gifts of God, 
and not misunderstand them and keep them apart from 
our sore needs and daily using, as the old Scotch lady 
did her son's money drafts, how spiritually furnished, 
glad, strong, would our souls be ! 
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sunshine, and in its strength the buds and timid flowers 
can, 
imparts ability. 
strengthens 


So God does not alone command us, he also 
The Holy Spirit girds weak wills and 


staggering feet. Beautiful prayer this: 


“Da guod jubes’’ (**Give what thou commandest”’). 
Exactly that God does by the Holy Spirit. 


And ye shall dwell in the land, ... and ye shall be 


my people, and Iwill be your God (v. 28. See Romans § : 


1-5). Into the gracious and joyous relation of real spiritual 
From exiles and aliens 


If only we would 


And I will multiply the fruit of the tree, etc. (v. 30). 
A frequent result of the reception of such gifts of God is 
material prosperity. When one gets right with God, 
other things get right.. 

Then shall ye remember your evil ways, ... ye shall 
Another result of such 
right relation with God is abhorrence of the old life, 


loathe yourselves, etc. (Vv. 31). 


which was out of right relation with him. 

Then the nations . 
(v. 36). 
gifts and our entering into right relation with him. A 
saved man ought to be a shining advertisement of the 


round ‘about you shall know 
God is glorified by our reception of his gracious 


loving grace of God. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Shae section in Ezekiel 36 : 16-38 is to be regarded 

as the outline of a sermon rather than as a finished 
literary production. The theme of the sermon may be 
stated interrogatively ; What will the Lord do, now that 
his people are in exile for their sins, and their land is 
desolate ? The answer which the sermon gives to this 
question is that the Lord will act for the sake of his own 
name (vs. 21-23, 32, 36, 38), and not according to the 
ill desert of Israel. He has manifested his justice in 
punishing his people, and now he will make his free grace 
manifest. At the point where the lesson begins he has 
promised to gather them from the nations and countries, 
and bring them to their own land. 

Verse 25.—And / will sprinkle: Not ‘‘then,’’ as in 
the Old Version. The connective is a simple conjunc- 
tion, and not an adverb of time.-— Clean water : Water 
that is ceremonially clean, and therefore fit to be used 
ritually. —Fi/thiness... 
‘‘From all your uncleannesses . 


cleanse: If this were translated 
.. | will make you 
the translation would make clear the fact that 
the verse throughout speaks of ceremonial uncleanness, 


The preacher has previously said that, when the Israelites 


clean,'’ 


were dwelling on their own soil, they had ‘‘ made it 


unclean by their way,’’ they also being affected with 


‘tuncleanness'’ (v. 17). When the Lord brings them 
back to their own land, he will use the correct means 


But, 
though the phraseology is thus purely ceremonial, it was 
not without an ethical meaning. 


(Num. 19 : 13, 20) for removing the uncleanness. 


The uncleanness was 
connected with wrong doing (v. 31), and the making 
clean would be an emblem of pardon. 


Verse 26.—Pardon will be accompanied by change of 


character.—A new heart. . 
any difference, ‘‘heart’’ 


. a new spirit: If there is 


describes the whole mental 


and moral outfit, and ‘‘spirit’’ the dominant purpose, 


the disposition.— Heart of stone: Not alive, not respon- 


sive to good influences, sullen and obstinate. —/Heart of 


Jiesh: Sensitive to proper influences, as living tissues 
are. 

Verse 27.—Change of character will manifest itself in 

change of conduct.—J/y spirit: The Versions print the 
word without a capital, as if the Lord's spirit here 
spoken of were merely a divinely implanted right dispo- 
sition. But that makes the clause to be a mcre repe- 
tition of the preceding clause, ané@ it does not seem to 
be that. The meaning rather is that the personal Spirit 
of God wiil dweil in their renewed hearts, and control 
their conduct. —Statules,.. judgments ; Both ceremonial 
and moral. 

Verse 





28.—This pardoned, new-hearted, obedient 
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people will enjoy to the full all that had been promised 
to their fathers. — Dwe//: This completes the round of 
thought begun in verse 24. When brought to their own 
land, they will be dwellers there, not visitors or so- 
journers.— Zhat J gave to your fathers; He connects 
this blessing with the ancient promise and with the gift 
made under it.—J% shall be my people, and I will be 
your God; The formula in which the ancient promise 
had been given and often reiterated (Gen. 17: 7, 8; 
Exod. 6:7; 19:5; Lev. 26 : 12, 44,45; Deut. 26:17, 
18 ; 2 Sam. 7 : 24, etc.). 

Verses 29, 30.—Having completed the statement of 
his main thought, the prophet now recalls a few points, 
to amplify and emphasize them. First comes the point 
made in verse 17 (comp. vs. 9-14), that the land has 
become sterile through the uncleanness caused by their 
wrong doing. The uncleanness being removed, the 
land will be splendidly productive.—And / will save : 
The rendering of the Old Version, ‘‘I will also save,’’ 
might suggest a wrong idea of the connection of thought. 
—Will call for the corn; **Will make proclamation 
unto the corn,’’ the Lord being conceived of as sovereign 
over the forces of nature, and the crops of grain as his 
subjects. The clauses that follow promise abundant 
crops of all sorts. —Reproach : Compare verses 4, 12-1 5. 

Verses 31, 32.—Next he recalls for emphasis the 
principle laid down in verses 21-23, that God's prom- 
ised grace to his people is for his own sake, and not be- 
cause of their merit.—J]¢ shall remember... and ye 
shall loathe yourselves; These people who have new 
hearts will perceive'that it is all of free grace, and will 
not think with complacency of their deserts in the 
past. —/niguitics: Moral wrong doing. —Adominations : 
Wrong religious practices. —Do / this; The verb is 
rather intransitive, as in the margin of the Revised 
Version. The positive part of the antitheses is to be 
supplied from the earlier paragraph (vs. 21-23). 

Verses 33-36.—Again the prophet recalls the same 
principle, noting the thoroughness with which the 
Lord's free grace will perform its task of renovating the 
land.—/u the day that I cleanse you: As before, every- 
thing begins in the removal of uncleanness.— Cause the 
cities to be inhabited; So, correctly, the Revised Ver- 
sion.—Vaste places: Not natural wastes, but ruined 
towns. —Like the garden of Eden: The highest possible 
expression for beauty and fertility. — Ze nations that 
are left; Like Edom, for example (v. 5). They were 
now boasting that their gods were greater than Jehovah, 
inasmuch as they had not, like Judah, been carried into 
exile. When these acknowledge the Lord in his deal- 
ings with Israel, much more will all other nations do 
the same. 

Primarily, the statements of the lesson were made, 
not of any person, but of the Jewish people as a people. 
But there are certain principles touching God's dealings 
with men which apply alike to peoples and to persons, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Heart of Flesh and its Issues 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE principles laid down in this prophecy are more 
important than the date of its fulfilment. No 
doubt, Ezekiel pointed, in the first place, to the restora- 
tion from Babylon, but that was a very incomplete reali- 
zation of his great ideal here. ‘The church inherits the 
promises made to Israel, but Ezekiel’s ideal is but par- 
tially fulfilled in its experience. 

The possible restoration of Israel to its own land, or 
the heavenly state of the church, may be taken as future 
fulfilments ; but the main thing for us to note is the 
meaning of the great promises, and especially the order 
in which they are given. Whenever and wherever it 
works, God's grace follows the course marked out here, 
and any man, every man, may have it working on and 
for him, if he will, ‘*What'’ is more inaportant than 
‘when."’ 

All God's bestowal of good must begin with cleansing. 
The black and 


before his full goodness can reach us, it must be broken 


barrier of sin lies across the stream, 


and swept away. Experience teaches us that not only 
is sin the direct cause of many of our sorrows, but that 
it so clogs the heart that it keeps God's love out, like an 
iron shutter which excludes the sunshine. Our deenéest 
need, then, is to be delivered from sin, ard all attempts 
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to banish human sorrow which do not begin with grap- 
pling with sin, must fail, as they have failed. They are 
like physicians who treat a patient for pimples when he 
is dying of cancer. Ezekiel saw what Jesus showed us 
all still more plainly, when they brought him a man 
helpless with palsy, and he said to him first of all, 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee."’ 

To sprinkle clean water upon a person or thing which 
had become unclean by touching a dead body, was part 
of the Mosaic ritual. That practice is probably the 
source of Ezekicl's metaphor, as his priestly descent 
would familiarize him with it. In any case, the sub- 
stance of the divine promise is cleansing, and we must 
not narrow it down, even in these first words, to forgive- 
ness only. ‘The difference between that first washing 
with clean water and the subsequent gift of a new heart 
and spirit, is not so much that the one promises pardon 
and the other sanctifying, as that the one is mainly 
negative, —the renroval of sin, both in regard to its guilt 
and its tyranny ; and the other is positive, —the givihg 
of a new nature. The idea of the divine life in man is 
not that of a mere pale whiteness arising from the ab- 
sence of sin, but of a lustrous brightness, the shining of 


heaven's own light in the spirit. Forgiveness never 


comes alone, but hand in hand with its twin sister, 
purity. And such double cleansing ‘from its guilt ard 
power'' is a divine prerogative. Only he can say, ‘I 


will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean ;"" for no other ablution can wash away the stain 
or the guilt. 

But more is needed than even these blessings. The 
past having been thus dealt with, the future remains to 
be provided for. ‘Therefore the prophet holds forth a 
still brighter hope, and comes still nearer to the very 
heart of New Testament teaching, in his assurance of 
the gift of a new life's center and power, a ‘‘ heart of 
flesh,’’ from which shall come issues of a God-pleasing 
and ,God-inspired life. The contrast between the stony 
heart, hard and impenetrable, and the ‘: heart of flesh,’’ 
yielding and capable of receiving the dint of God's fin- 
yer, teaches by a picturesque metaphor a solemn truth, 
that the condition of all good and noble living is sensi- 
tiveress to God's touch and willingness to be impressed 
by him, while the heart that stiffens itself against these 
is sure to do evil. Two forces act on us all, and our 
sensitiveness to the one measures our non-sensitiveness 
to the other. Either we are ‘‘ flesh’ towards God, and 
‘**stone"’ towards the world, impressible by and yield- 
ing to him, and unaffected by earth's temptations, or 
our hearts are soft and weak as fiesh towards them, and 
hard us the nether millstone towards God. 

But Ezekiel was given a glimpse into still deeper and 
more wonderful abysses, of God's givings, 
learned that the new 
Spirit."’ 


when he 
spirit to be given was “my 
We have to beware of attributing to the Old 
Testament prophets, even to those of them who saw 
most clearly, too complete an anticipation of New Testa- 
ment truth, But our present danger is, perhaps, the 
opposite one of attributing foo little. Ezekiel may not 
have had any conscious dogma about the Spirit of God, 
but he had been taught by that Spirit at least this much 
—the possibility of a divine spirit entering into a human 
spirit, and being there the motive power. He knew 
that God man were kindred, and that therefore 
such dwelling of God in man was possible; and he 
knew, for God had given him his message, that the 
possibility would become actual! in all hearts which had 
been sprinkled with the clean water. We know more 
than he did. Do we feel as deeply as he felt, that the 
only way by which our spirits can be kept pure, and 


and 


give forth pure streams, is by God's spirit being 
within us ? 
But what is the end of all these divine gifts? A life 


of obedience. We are forgiven, cleansed, made sensi- 
tive to God's touch, inspired with his Spirit, for this 
purpose most chiefly, that we may shape our lives by his 
will. Not a correct greed, not blessed emotions, but 
a life which runs fina with God's will, should be 
the outcome of our religion. 

of 
course, we have to remember the special constitution 
under which Israel lived, whereby the connection be- 


The result of obedience is abundance (vs. 28-30). 


tween national righteousness and national prosperity was 
secured by continual divine acts. But whilst that con- 
stitution has ended, and the apparent complete want of 
connection between goodness and outward prosperity is 
9@ Srmidable puzzle, the prophet’s glowing promises 
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have not all gone to water. 
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If there were anywhere a 
nation of people all obedient to God's laws, no doubt it 
would be exempt from most of the ills that afflict our 
modern so-called civilization. Suppose one of our great 
cities inhabited only by God-fearing men living by his 
lav, most of the evils that make the scandal of our 
national profession of Christianity would die out, like a 
fire unfed by fuel. And if, individually, we ordered our 
footsteps by God’s word, we should find that even the 
rough ways beeame ways of pleasantness. It is forever 
true that ‘*godliness’* hath «‘ promise of the life that 
now is,’ even though its promise may not always be 
what the world cat's good."’ 

The result of these lavish blessings within and with- 
out is deepened sense of unworthiness. The penitence 
that springs from experience of God's love is far deeper 
than that which rises from dread of his wrath, When 
all fear of penal consequences is gone, and a new stan- 
dard of judging ourselves is set up within by the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and when a flood of blessings has been 
poured on us, then we see, as never before, the sinful- 
ness of sin against such a God. ‘The higher a true 
Christian goes, the lower he lies. It is when God is 
‘« pacified towards us for all that we have done"’ that 
we are ‘ashamed and confounded, and never open our 
mouths any more."’ The more sure we are that God 
has forgiven us, the less can we forgive ourselves. So 
the evangelical doctrine of forgiveness, instead of teach- 
ing men to make light of sin, as it is ignorantly said to 
do, really brings in its train a penitence and shuddering 
sense of the awfulness of sin, which no hard legal sys- 
tems nor any irreligious morality can create in a soul. 

The holiness and prosperity of the renewed Israel will 
reveal God to the Ezekiel’s glowing anticipa- 
tions were but partially fulfilled in the experience of the 
returning exiles, who had hard enough times, and made 


world, 


no show of such prosperity as he promises. But they 
had but partially fulfilled the conditions, and because 
they had had little experience of cleansing from their 
sins, they had little of their land becoming ‘like the 
garden of Eden,’’ and its prosperity a demonstration to 
all men that Jehovaly was mighty and loving. All God's 
promises are conditional. 

But the thought underlying the last verses of our les- 
son is, that the lives of men and communities, who are 
cleansed and blessed by God, proclaim him to the world 
in his character of being able and willing to repair all 
the desolation of humanity, and build up our ruined 
nature in fairer shapes. Christian lives should be illus- 
trated copies of the gospel. We are meant to be object- 
lessons toa the world of what God can do for sinful souds. 
Will any one, looking, at us, have his thought of God’s 
restoring and purifying power elevated? Gardeners 
pick out their best plants for flower shows ; would the 
great Gardener select us as speciméns of what he can 
do? If not, it is not because his gift has been withheld, 
but because we have not taken, or not used, ‘‘ the things 
that are freely given to us of God."’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D- 


Editer’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
cenduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class, following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School’ Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be reeded by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezekiel 1-32 ; Obadiah, 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Before entering upon the heart of Ezekiel’s prophesy- 
ing in cuapters 33-48, which record his messages of 
comfert and cheer to the despondent exiles, one really 
needs to consider the messages of the prophets which 
centered around the destruction of Jerusalem. In the 
first lessor of the quarter, attention was called to Ezekiel 
1.24, the record of the predictions by Ezekiel of the 
certainty of the downfall of the city. He spoke to the 
earlier group of exiles, those carried off under Jehoiakin in 
397 B.C., his prevailing purpose being to point out the in- 
evitableness of the catastrophe and its more) justification. 
Such words were reeded, that the exiles might remain 
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q"ietly at their new homes at Babylonia, and calmly await 
a future unconnected with Jerusalem and the temple. 

The prophet Ezekiel’ accomplished much by way of 
prevention. He, with Jeremiah (Jer. 29), kept the exiles 
from overt acts of rebellion, and persuaded them to be 
patient. They were not more than helf convinced, 
however, that his predictions would come true, and, 
when they were fulfilled, the despair of the exiles was 
immeasurable. Then Ezekiel's higher office, the pas- 
toral, came into play. The Pntefnational Lesson for to- 
day is taken from a chapter which belons to this later 
period of Ezekiel’'s work. In order to appreciate that 
work, we need to consider the utterances that preceded it, 

Ezekiel 1-24 has been referred to with sufficient de- 
tail. The last chapter recounts two acted prophecies of 
the year when Nebuchadrezzar began to besiege Jerus>- 
lem. The Book of Obadiah and Ezekiel 25-31 group 
together as utterances of Flebrew prophets against foreign 
nations. Jeremiah 40-44 relates the last words of Jere- 
iniah to his countrymen in Egypt. Notice the sternly 
condemnatory attitude taken by all. ‘To drive home a 
sense of the sin and unworthiness of the people was the 
first stage toward reform. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 


the work is not dependent on the purchase of any. books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are uble 
to consult them.] 


For an arrangement of all this prophetic material in 
the order in which it should be read,’ with a paraphrase 
of the thought, see Sanders and Kent, «‘ Messages of 
the Later Prophets’' (Scribners), This volume will be 
ready about August 1. For a survey of the early exile, 
see Kent's ‘‘ History of the Jewish People’’ (17-51),—a 
capital résumé, On Ezekiel passages, consult Davidson’ s, 
commentary in the Cambridge Bible series, or Skinner's 
in the Expositor’ s series. 

Ill. Questions FOR Srupy AND Dyuscussron, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. The Dispersion of the Hebrew Nation. (1.) Whit 
three countries could be called homes of the Hebrew 
people after 586 B.C. ? probably, the 
largest number? (2.) What sort of a life was possible 
to them ia these homes? | 

2. The End of the Nation Iroper. (3) What at- 
tributes of nationality did the Hebrew people cease to 
exercise after Jerusalem's fall? (4.) How did this great 
change enable the prophet Ezekiel to assert that in the 
future God would deal with the individual believer, and 
not with the nation? [Warrem: 4 4 
28-30. } 

3 Esekiel's Prophecies about the Fall of: Jerusalem. 
(5-) How, in chapters 5-11, does. he describe the char- 
acter of the people of the city? How, in chapters 14-17, 
19, 20, does. he portray the history of the nation ? 

4. The Forcign Prophecies. (6.) Against what nations 
does Ezekiel utter predictions? (chaps. 25-31.) Why 
should these few be selected, and others ignored? (7.) 
Why should a prophet of Israel prophesy against other 
nations? Was it a legitimate part of his duty ? 

5. The Book of Obadiah. (8.) Agaiwst what nation 
dees he prophesy? In view of what particular (vs. 
10-14) event? What does he predict? Compare Ola-’ 
diah with Nahum. 

6. Tie Utterances of Jeremiah in Egypt. 
Jeremiah 40-44. 


Where were, 


.McLaren : vs. 


(9.) Read 
What did he predict to the exiles in 
Egypt in chapters 43 and 44? 

7. The Ideas of this Period. (10.) As far as Jerusa- 
lem, its inhabitants, and all whe still stood for what the 
city had represented, were concerned, what was Jehe- 
vah's message? Was Ezekiel 11 : 14-28 a contradiction 
or a corollary ? 
IV. Some LEADING Tuowents. 

|For general discussion. under the direction of the leader. } 

One great function of the prophet was to help. his 
people to realize the awful guilt of deliberate ‘sin. 
the faithful preacher of to-day less insistent ? 

Ezekiel tr well illustrates the contrast that prophets 
love. Over against a stinging rebuke he places a stirring 
promise. 

Obadiah redeems his oracle from being a mere phi 
lippic by his evident feeling (v. 21) that, when the lan 
of Palestine is ance more Israel's, it will bea true “ he! 
land."" 


Yak University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffter, D.D. 
Loving God and Loathing Self 


SRAEL’S sim caused Israel's ruin. Not all the hosts 
of Egypt or Assyria would have been able to triumph 
over her, had she obeyed the law of the Lord her God, 
But as soen as the heart of Israel began to turn aside to 
other gods, her deom began to draw nigh, Now, in the 
coming resteration. of which Ezekiel was speaking, be saw 
that, witheut any change of heart, all outward favor on 
Ged! s part would be vain. With new hearts there was 
hope ; without them there was. none. Israel must learn 
to love God more than all else, and must at the same 
time learn to loathe her own self. Hitherto she had 
loved her own ways, and had been ‘‘ weary of God."’ Of 
course, this meant a complete revolution of chzracter, 
and this could be brought about only by divine power. 
But this was what God himself promised to do for his 
people: 

What.was Israel's case in those days is the case of alk 
mankind everywhere to this day. It is our case. While 
outward circumstances may differ, the inner state of the 
humaw heart remains the same from age to age. Su- 
preme love to God should be the normal state of the 
human heart, and supreme love for self 2bnermal. But 
men, by reason of sin, are not normal, but abnormal ; 
and so it comes to pass that they love themselves and 
their own.ways more than they love God and his ways. 
They are satisfied with their own spiritual condition, and 
resent being told that by nature they are all wrong. ‘To 
put the matter plainly but truthfully, we love ourselves 
and leathe God. Is this. putting it any too strongly? Lt 
seems to us not, for if men loved God they Would do that 
which he bids them do, As a matter of fact, they do all 
the time things on which he frowns, and which he hates. 
How, then, can they love him? and why is it not true 
that by their actions they show that they loathe him ? 

Now, as in the case of Israel they had to have a com- 
plete revolution in character before they could enjoy the 
divine blessing, so it is with us. We must learn to loathe 
our own sinful appetites and desires, and to fight against 
them. | must learn to ‘‘ hate’’ my own life ima very 
deep and true sense, or | shall never abandon that in 
which | hawe so long delighted. At the same time I 
must learn to love Ged with all my heart, and delight th 
da his: will even when it militates against my own sinful 
inclinations. ‘This is what God demands of every man, 
and this. only is true religion. All professions that are 
unaccompanied by this loathing of sclf and loving of 
Ged are vain and deceitful. 

Now, the moment that we look om religion in this way, 
we shall see that it is not something that a mon can prac- 
tize of himself, for it goes against his whole natural self. 
‘hese are things that are foreign to him until he has the 
blessed influence of the divine Spirit in his heart to 
enable him: to do the impossible. ‘The simple fact is 
that, unless God comes down to take up his abode in 
man’s heart, not one man in all the world would ever be 
changed in his sinful nature. In this matter it is tevue 
that alt our sufficiency is of him, and he must work im 
us te will and do of his own good pleasure. But, blessed 
be his name ! this is. just what he is willing te do for us 
this. very day: 

New York City. 
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Himts for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


eee from the Book of Ezekiel such as our 
three successive lessons during August will seem 
dificult to present to intermediate classes. No other 
book of the Bible, perhaps excepting Revelation, has 
so many mysterious allusions, such strange visions, 
such prophetical pictures. Hebrew children were well 
trained and taught the Scriptures as the Lord directed, 
but it is said. that.some obscure parts of Ezekiel's prophe- 
cies were not allowed to be read before the age of thirty. 
Modern scholarship has reconciled some of the diffi- 
culties, and discoveries of Assyrian monuments have 
swangely reproduced, written in stone, some of the 
symbols misunderstood and long ago considered Jost. 
. While we acknowledge the difficulties in study, we must 
remember that ‘‘every Scripture inspired of God is 
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also profitable for teaching,’’ and even from Ezekiel 
glean practical lessons for the young. ; 

Ezekiel, Priest and Prophet.—We should know some- 
thing of him and of the times when he lived and wrote. 
Ezekiel was the son of a priest in Judea, where Ezekiel 
was born, and was taught thorewghly in his ehildhood 
and youth, Nebuchadnezzar was king of Babylon when, 
Jehoiachin, only eighteen years old, began to reign over 
Judah. Im three months Nebuchadnezzar besieged the 
city of Jerusalem, carried off as prisoners the young 
king and chief families of Judah. Among these cap- 
tives, Ezekiel was taken to Chebar, a river of Babylon, 
or, probably, a royal canal connecting two rivers. above 
Babylon. Here a company of Jewish priswners lived, 
and Ezekiel among thenp for five years, wien he began 
to have wonderful visions. Jt was am age of wisdom in 
many parts of the world. Egypt had been, centuries 
before; the seat of learning and wisdom; but when 
Babylon flourished, lawgivers, poets, and philosophers 
iw Greece were making their names famous, and, when 
you study the history of Greece amd Rome, or tramslate 
/Esop’ s fables, yow may think all this was im the life- 
time of the prophet Ezekiel. 

The Tflebrew Nation.—¥zekiel was a strong, sterm 
nature. He loved his people, and for years thonght 
constantly and sadly of their sorrows and their sins. 
He knew the horrors of war and of captivity, amd that it 
was because of sin such punishment had been sent. He 
had personal sorrows to bear, which made him feel 
more keenly the griefs of his people. He longed to 
save them, and the Holy Spirit came te him with mes- 
sages to turn the children of Israel to repentance. In 
the voices which spoke to him he was called “son of 
man’ more than a hundred times,—a name one time 
given to Daniel, but to no other save tre Son of man 
who is also Son of God. If you read the first eight 
verses of the second chapter and eleven verses of the 
third chapter of Ezekiel, you will find how and to whom 
he was sent. He taught often in picture_lessons, some 
so strange it is not easy to discover their meaning, but 
ris words and his visions were to teach of their sims and 
the holiness of God: He showed: them their guilt, and 
why God had ‘punished with the sword and pestilence, 
famine and captivity. 

A Call to Repentance.—\¥vem for a sin-hardened and 
rebeflious. people the inspired prophet had words of pity 
for their lost estate, and that, if they would repent, the 
Lord would remember his covenant of ald; for whoso- 
ever would turn away from his transgressions should not 
die, but live. ka parable and picture Ezekiel sought to 
show the past history of the Jewish nation, to wim them 
to return to God, and then as a prophet he showed. the 
future to them and for, other nations. 

Promises of Forgiveness. —Twe Holy Spirit through 
I:zekiel spoke werds of promise in some pictures so plain 
there could be no mistake. ‘Fhe Lord had pity on 
As a good shepherd, he would seek out 
his. sheep that had been scattered ‘‘in the cloudy and 
dark day.’" He said he would gather them from the 
countries far away and bring them to their own land. If 
they would return to him, he would change their hearts 
by his Spirit. What does the first verse of our lesson 
say he would do? As water cleanses a stained, soiled 
garment, so God for a repentant sinner takes away the 
stains of sin. David asked for a clean heart when he 
prayed, ‘‘ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin."’ 


his. people, 


The sinful heart is unfeel- 
ing, hard, like a stone, but can be melted by Ged's 
leve, and, when a sinner truly repents, it becomes ten- 
der, loving, and warm, like flesh. If they desired new 
hearts, the Lord promised many things he would cause 
them to do with his Spirit in them. Hew does the 
twenty-seventh verse say they should walk? What 
should they keep? Where should they dwell? Best of 
all was the promise, ‘« Ye shall be my people, and | will 
be your God.’’ From what did the Lord say he weuld 
save them? Their land had been desolate. The hea- 
then had mocked the people whose God had let thein 
have desolate fields, trees barren of fruit, and famine. 
But with repentance and forgiveness they should have 
times of plenty, fruitful seasons, corn and grain in 
abundance, peaceful homes, and cities rebuilt. The 
homes of earth where Jesus dwells should be pictures of 
the everlasting homes in the new Jerusalem. Ezckiel 
said that passers by in reclaimed Jodea should say it 
was like the garden of Eden, and know the desolate 
places were restored because of new hearts and changed 
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lives’ We know they were such hearts as the Lord will 
give now to all who repent and ask torgiveness, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


-ENTRAL Truts.—Goad is forgiving, 
Teavhing. —Seek forgiveness. 

/ntroduction. —\nterest aroused by an abrupt question. 
Do you kmow what a ‘‘chimacy-sweep'’ is? We do 
not need nor have them new, but years ago, when 
houses were built with immense chinweys, they would 
become limed with seot, and then some one must brush 
this away before the fires could burn welk To de this, 
beys with brushes would climb upen the top of the 
house, and then on the top of the chimney, and down 
its black throat he would go, brushing its sides in his 
strange journey. Whrat a black, dirty fellow he must 
have been when he climbed out again ! 

When I was a little girl, | was as mucl: interested in 
stories of these boys as | was in fairy steries or in the 
wonderful stories of Samta Chuwus. Perhaps | cam tell 
you a story that | remember of one of these little fel- 
lows. He lived im a narrow, dirty street, where it was a 
great deal of trouble to get water. All the people used 
had to be brought a long distance im buckets, amd per- 
haps that was one reason why this boy had never been 
taught to be clean, and why he seldom or never washed 
himself. 

One morning, when he started out, half asleep, for 
his work, he made a mistake, and slipped down the 
wrong chimney, and came into a beautiful room, where 
the curtains and the bed and the furniture were all 
snowy white, with only a dash of blue here and there. 
He had never seen anything half so fair and beautiful 
before, and he stepped upon the héarth to look about, 
when he saw a black, dirty fellow the other side of the 
room. He was angry that suc: a dirty boy should be in 
such a clean place, and he doubled up his fist at him to 
drive him away, when, to his surprise, he found that 
the dirty boy was himself. 
mirror. 


He was leoking into a 
When his morning's work was done, our chim- 
ney-sweep hurried. down to the river, and what a scruab- 
bing he gave himself! He had-never before felt the 
need of a washing, till he saw himself in that mirror. 

I wonder if your mother has ever said to you, ‘* You 
better look in the mirror, my son,"’ or, ** Look in the 
when 
you saw how you looked, did she need to say, ** Now 
run, wash yourself"' ? No; when you saw how soiled 
your face was, you were glad that you had found it out 
before leaving home, before it was too late. 


glass, daughter, before you geo ont thie morning.’” 


If we could see our heuarts in a mirror as we can sce 
our faces, how many stains we should see for every time 
that we have disobeyed father or mother for six, seven, 
eight, nine, or ten years, how many stains for every 
word that was not true and every act that was not 
kind ! How many ugly marks there would be for selfish 
deeds and for unkind thoughts, and for the things that 
we have left undone that we ought to have done! How 
we should hate the sight! 

If we should remember that the pure, holy Jesus, who 
died to save us from sim, were standing beside us, the 
sin would look worse still, and how ashamed and sorry 
we should feel, and how we should wish that all the 
stains could be washed away, and we could be made 
white and clean! We cannot cleanse our hearts our- 
selves, but Jesus can. He loves us, and he will for- 
give, and give us new hearts, if we ask him. Then our 
instead of being, like the land im the picture 
(Providence lithograph lesson picture), filled with rocks, 
where only weeds and briars flourish, we shall become 
like the second picture, a goodly field filled with abun- 
dant fruit. Instead of the weeds of disobedience and 
selfishness and unkindness, etc., will grow the bezu- 
tiful plants of obedience, thoughtfulness, and kindness, 
etc. Then people will know by our lives that Jesus has 
given us a new heart. ‘A new heart also will | give 
you, and a new spirit will | put within you."" (Drill 
Golden Text.) 

For the last four weeks we have been studying about 
Daniel and his friends, who were taken to the land of 
Babylon (locate) from their homes in Judea (locate). 
About cight years after these boys were made captives, 


lives, 
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a young man named Ezckiel was with others also carried 


to Babylon, where, after a few years, he became a 
prophet, and wrote to the people at Judah, telling them 
what dreadful things would surely happen to them if 
they did not turn from their sins. He begged of them 
to turn while God was still ready to forgive, and before 
it should be too late. But they would not listen, and 
Nebuchadnezzar sent his armies 
and burned their temple, and carried the people captive 
to Babylon. Ezekiel, although the people had not be- 
fore listened to his word, now tried to comfort them 
with the promise that they should return again to their 
old home in Jerusalem, but first they must have their 
lives made right. 


hearts. 


the punishment came. 


They needed, as we do, to have new 
Their land and their lives, which were then 
like our first picture, would become like the second, 
beautiful and fruitful. 

How forgiving God was! After warning the kingdom 
of Judah almost four hundred years, God was still ready, 
when they would leave their evil ways, to bless them. 
How good God is, after we have grieved him so many 
times, to be ready to forgive us and to cleanse our hearts 
from all sins, and to make our lives beautiful and fruit- 
ful ! Let us ask him for Christ's sake to forgive all that 
we have done that is wrong in his sight, and to give us 
new hearts, that shall love the right, and that shall seek 
to please him in all things and at all times. 

Write in the scroll as before, ‘* God is forgiving,’’ and 
in the trumpet, ‘Seek forgiveness."’ 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—The purpose and.possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. 


ow many can recite the first Psalm ? 


can rise. 


Let all who 
(Then let the Psalm be recited by those 
who have risen, either sitting or standing, or by the 
whole school, as leader finds best.) 

2. How many major prophets are there ? 
minor ? 


How many 
3. What does ‘‘major'' mean? 
case, longer. ) 
shorter. ) 


(Greater, —in_ this 
What does ‘‘ minor'’ mean ? (Lesser, or 

4. Who will recite the names of the major prophetical 
books ? Leader designate some one to recite.) 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezra, Daniel.) 

5. Who will recite them backwards ? 

6. What is the first book 
Third? \Fourth? Fifth? 

7. What name is given to them, taken together ? 
Name the books of the Pentateuch backwards. 

8. How many other Old Testament historical books ? 
(Twelve.) How many poetical books ? 

g. Name them. 


(Isaiah, 
All together. 
All together. 


in the Bible? Second? 


Give the names backwards. How 
many Old Testament prophetical books ? (Seventeen. ) 

10. Show chart, or blackboard, of last Sunday, and 
drill once or twice (twenty seconds) on its numbers, 
and what they stand for. Perhaps call up a volunteer 
to be questioned, and then let him question the school. 
(This would double or quadruple the time otherwise re- 
quired, but interested scholars can be taught.) 

11. What class of New 
books in it? (Historical.) 


backwards. 


Testament books has five 


Name them. Name them 


12. What class of New Testament books has three 
sevens in, it, or twenty-one books ? (The Epistolary.) 
13. How many General Epistles are there? (Seven.) 


Who wrote them? (Peter, James, John, Jude.) 


14. How many chapters in the Book of Jude? Who 
wrote this book ? (Judas, not Iscariot.) 

15. Name the first of the General Epistles. Second 
and third. Fourth, fifth, and sixth, Sexenth. Eighth 
and ninth, How many in all? (Seven.) 

16. How mang of the General Epistles are one- 
chapter books? @hree.) Name them. 

17. In what book is our lesson to-day? To what 
class of books does Ezekiel belong ? 

i8. What is the title of the lesson? Golden Text? 
How can we get it? (Superintendent's reply : ‘ Ask, 


and ye shall receive.’') We all need it. 


for it 


jesus says, ‘‘Elessed are they that hunger,and thirst 


Let us pray 
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after righteousness."' Why? (For theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. ) 
Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent's Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


AVE on the board, at the beginning, the words, ‘*A 
new heart,’’ surrounded by a line indicating a 
heart. 

Near the banks of the great river Euphrates, in the 
province of Babylon, on a stream called the Chebar, 
stood the house of an exile. It was in the midst of a 
colony of exiles,—people whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away from Jerusalem and Judea before the city 
and temple were finally destroyed. Here lived the 
prophet Ezekiel. The elders of the Jews used to come 
to him to talk over the news from home. He told them 
what the Lord said ; and when he prophesied that the 
holy city would be destroyed, they would not believe it. 
But it was, at last. Then he began to tell them what 
must be before the Lord could bring them back again, 
and what the new temple and city would be like. In 
to-day's lesson, and the next two, we have some of the 
speeches that the prophet made to his people in Tel- 
abib on the Chebar. 

Golden Text ? 
Where was their home ? 
What had happened to them ? 
God let this terrible trouble come upon them ? 
had he promised ? 


Title of to-day’s lesson ? Who were 


these people ? Whose people 
Why had 
What 
Yes, they were to be brought back 
But before that could be brought 
> 


were they ? 


to their own land ? 
about, there must be a change ; Israel must have 
(Point.) Otherwise, what good would it do them to be 
restored ? 





Now this new heart that God, in our lesson, promises 
to Israel, was to be given them for*a special purpose. 
Ezekiel had been telling them that they had disgraced 
the Lord's name by their sins, just as some Christians 
do now, by the way they live and act. God was 
ashamed: and grieved at them, even in their exile. He 
would bless them, and give them a_ new heart (rub out 
‘‘a’’), but it would not be for themselves, but for his 
glory. So it is God's new heart that he gives to Israel, 
—a trust which we are to hold for him. And yet each 
Israelite was to take the new heart and make it his own, 
—my new heart. 

Have you a new heart? 

Are you caring for it as God's new heart ? 

There are blessings in store for Israel and for you. 
But the new heart comes first. 











a... 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘O for a heart to praise my God." Psalm St : 6-13. 


**] know not why God's wondrous grace.’ - (69 : 4-6). 
7 yh your sins be as scarlet.’ Psalm 138 : 4-8. 
1oUugNn you ' S be as sca ° (205 : 3-6). 


‘Only Jesus, blessed Jesus." Psalm 143 : 6-10. 


(212 : 6-10). 


‘© thou God of my salvation.” 


** God loved the world of sinners lost.’’ Psalm go : 14-17, 
vee > (123: 7, 8) 
**God will take care of you. Psalm 89 : 15-18. 


‘Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.’ (121: 12-15). 


The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 
psalms, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘‘ Bible 
Songs."’ 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What plot was formed against Daniel ? 
How did it affect his prayers? How was he pre- 
served from harm ? 
2. THe Facts.—Where was Ezekiel when he uttered 


this prophecy ? Of what-time was he speaking? From 
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what ‘‘uncleannesses’’ did God promise to free his 
people ? What symbol of this purification does Ezekiel 
mention ? What was to be the actual means of purifica- 
tion? What, then, would justify God in returning them 
to their own land? What temporal blessings did he 
promise to give them after their return? How had their 
famine been a reproach? Why did God promise all 
this? How far was the prophecy fulfilled ? 

3. THe TeEACHINGs.—What is spiritual uncleanness 
in us? What will make us see how foul we are within ? 
How algne can any one get rid of sin? What is a 
‘«stony heart’’? How is one to obtain God's Holy 
Spirit? What is the result when he enters one’s life? 
Why can we not ask God for these great blessings ‘‘ for 
our own sakes’’? For whose sake can we ask them ? 
What material blessings accompany forgiveness of sin 
and the new life with God? What is the effect of such 
a life on the worldly lives around it? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who wrote to-day’s lesson? 2. Where were he 
and his people when he put forth the prophecy? 3. 
Why had God permitted them to be led into captivity ? 
4. On what condition only could. they return ? (Golden 
Text.) 5. If they obeyed God, what did God promise 
to do for them ? 


Boston, Mass. 
~ 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1. What in his people does God here 
promise? 2. What changes in their own land? 3. 
What changes in thé opinions of their neighbors? 4. 

How can changes like these be made in us? 


changes 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


+ WILL SPRINKLE CLEAN WATER UPON YOU, AND 


YE SHALL BE CLEAN.''—The difference between 
the East and the West is clearly marked in the matter 
of purification. The -practical Western washes the whole 
to make clean the part ; the imaginative Oriental cleanses 
the part as symbolical of the purification of the whole. 
God always spake to the people in their mother-tongue, 
and taught them by signs and symbols, in accordance 
with their own customs and ways. Hence the purifica- 
tion of the unclean ‘by sprinkling water in which the 
ashes of a heifer had been steeped (Num. 1g : 17), the 
cleansing of the Levites (Num. 8 : 5-22), the purifica- 
tion from the touch of a dead body, by the water of 
separation, were rites that spake immediately to the 
people ; but they were also symbols, the full import of 
which could only be fully comprehended in Messianic 
times (Heb. 9: 13, 14; 10:22). The symbolic sprinkling 
has thus its fulfilment in the gospel washing. The East 
has still its symbolic cleansing ; for the East changes no’, 
and the Muhammedan may press his hands on the sand, 
and go through the pantomime of washing, in complete 
fulfilment of the law of ablution, preliminary to prayer. 

‘*Tuis LAND THAT WAS DESOLATE IS BECOME LIKE 
THE GARDEN OF EpEN.’’—The Oriental who has no eye 
for the picturesque or exquisitely beautiful in the form or 
color of the landscape delights in the garden. The Ori- 
ental garden has nothing of the finish or elaboration of 
our gardens, in which nature is pressed into the mold of 
art. The ideal garden in the East is a quiet retreat, 
where shady groves and sparkling rivulets and murmur- 
ing cascades and fragrant shrubs blend their many 
charms in uncontrolled profusion. When an Arab gives 
a straightforward answer to the question, ‘‘ How do you 
do?'’ he replies by one expressive word, ‘‘ Mabsout."’ 
Mabsout is the attitude a Damascus native assumes when 
he sits down cross-legged by the water in the garden, 
under the scented walnut, and there, broadened out like 
an onion, strokes his beard and smokes his chibouk. 
The joy of the situation is so sweet to the indolent Ori- 


ental that it becomes his ideal of heaven. Hence the 


figure of the desolate land becoming once more like the 
garden of Eden was a promise of encouragement to 
the disheartened people, and calculated to carry their 
minds forward beyond the restoration of their cities and 
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prosperity of their Jands to the final home of innocence 
and joy. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Prosperity through Spiritual Renewal 
Analysis 


I. SPIRITUAL RENEWAL (vs. 25-27). 


1. A Thorough Cleansing: 

From all your filthiness, and... idols, will I cleanse you (25). 
Wash me throughly from mine iniquity (Psa. 51: 2). 
I will cleanse them from all their iniquity ( Jer. 33: 8). 


2. A New Heart: 

A new heart also will J give you (26). 
I... will give them an heart of flesh (Ezek. 11: 19). 
Make you a new beart and a new spirit (Ezek. 18 : 31). 


3- A Divine Endowment : 

J will put my spirit within you (27). 
} will put a new spirit within you (Ezek. 11 : 19). 
Through the... renewing of the Holy Ghost (Tit. 3: 5). 


4- A Godly Watk: 

will... cause you to walk in my statutes (27). 
Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5 : 22). 
Walk humbly with thy God (Mic. 6 : 8). 


Il, GRACIOUS PROSPERITY (vs. 28-30, 33-35) 
1. Restored to Home: 

Ye shall dwell in the land that I gave to your fathers (28). 
The upright shail dwell in the land (Prov. 2: 21). 
Then shall they dwell in their own land (Ezek. 28: 25). 


2. Adopted of God: 

Ye shal! be my people, and 1 will be your God (28). 
I will. . . be your God, and ye shall be my people (Lev. 26: 12). 
They shall be my people, and I will be their God (Ezek. 11 : 20). 


- Saved from Uncteanness : 
/ will save you from all your uncleaunesses (29). 
I will save them, .. . and will cleanse them (Ezek. 37 : 23). 


-It is he that shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1: 21). 


4- Favored in Harvests : 

/ will call for the corn, and... the fruit of the tree (29, 30). 
The tree of the field shall yield its fruit (Ezek. 34: 27). 
Behold, | will'send ‘you dorn, and wine ( Joel 2: 19). 


5. Shielded in Famine: 

Ye shall receive no more the reproach of famine (30). 
In famine he shall redeem thee from death ( Job 5: 20). 
In the days of famine they shall be satisfied (Psa. 37 : 19). 


6. Prospered in Possessions: 


Cities... inhabited, ... waste places... builded.... Land... 
tilled (33. 34)- id 


Ve shall be tilled and sown: and... builded (Ezek. 36: 9, 10). 
Having promise of the life which now is (1 Tim. 4: 8). 


7- Honored by Others: 

They shall say, This land... the garden of Eden (35). 
I will make them a praise and a name (Zeph. 3: 19). 
All nations shall call you happy (Mal. 3: 12). 


Ill, BLESSED RESULTS (vs. 31, 32, 36). 


1. Personal Way wardness Remembered: 

Then shall ye remember your evil ways (31). 
. and be ashamed (Ezek. 16: 61). 
all your doings (Ezek. 20: 43). 


Then shalt thou remember, . . 
There shall ye remember... 


2. Personal Sinfulness Loathed : 
Ye shall loathe yourselves... for your iniguities (31). 
They shail loathe themselves in their own sight (Ezek. 6: 9). 


Ve shall loathe yourselves .. . for all your evils (Ezek. 20 : 43). 


3- Personal Unworthiness Impressed : 

Not for your sake do J this, ... be it known unto you (32). 
Not for thy righteousness . . . dost thou go in (Deut. 9: 5). 
Not by works done, . . . but according to his mercy (Titus 3: 5). 


4- Personal Abasement Encouraged: 
Be ashamed and confounded for your ways (32). 
Be ashamed and confounded for all thy wickedness ( Jer. 22 : 22). 


The things whereof ye are now ashamed (Rom. 6: 21), 


5. Divine Sovereignty Recognized: 
The nations... shall know that J the Lord have builded (36). 
Now shall it be said, ... What hath God wrought! (Num.-23: 
23.) 
The Lord hath done great things for them (Psa. 126: 


2). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 
Love. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of thé Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34: 7. 


“ 


International Home Readings 


MoN.—Ezek. 36 : 22-30. Dae eed Reel 
Tyes.—Ezek. 36 : 31-38. J F 


WeED.—Ezek. 11 : 14-21. The gift of God. 

THURS.—Jer. 31 : 31-34. The new covenant. 
FRI.—Jer. 32: 36-44. A God-fearing heart. 
Sat.—Jer. 24: 1-7. Whole-hearted return. 


SuNn.—Titus 3: 1-8. Regeneration. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association \ 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Primary Summer School, at Eagles 

Mere oh © Soca + 0% te. abe oe ees 
Maine Summer School, at Old Orchard Beach, July go to Aug. 4 
Maine Summer School, at Northport August 5-14 


Illinois Summer School, at Chicago . August 15-25 
Missouri, at Kansas City . August 22-24 
Kentucky, at Louisville . August 29-31 
Colorado, at Boulder bite 
Pennsylvania, at Reading, . . October 10-12 
Maine, at Portland . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore ~ October 





Rhode Island, at Providence . 

New Hampshire, at Keene . “ 
District of Columbia, at Washingto ‘ 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, Boston . 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . 

Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee . 

Southern California, at Riverside . 

Utah, at Salt Lake City 


. October 10, 11 
. November 5-7 
. November 13-15 
November 14-16 
November 14-16 
November 15 
November 16-18 
December 1-3 
British America 
Newfoundland, at St. John's . “oF 
Prince Edward Island, at Summerside . 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill . 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen 
Ontario, at Galt 


. September 11, 12 
October 3, 4 

. October 10-12 

. October 17-19 
ee eo oe . October 24-26 
Great Britain 

Scotland, National, at Stirling . . October 5-7 
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The Best Yet in Christian Endeavor 


By Amos R. Wells 
Managing Editor of The Christian Endeavor World 


se HE best yet,’’ is easily said, but it may be said 

with and enthusiasm of Christian En- 
deavor's Eighteenth International Convention, just held 
at Detroit. The attendance, twenty-eight thousand, is 
wonderful when we remember the comparatively small 
number of Detroit Endeavorers. 


truth 


Moreover, not a meet- 
All mat- 
ters of comfort, convenience, and beauty, were at their 


ing but was crowded, with great overflows. 


best, thanks to a marvelously efficient body of young 
Christian business men. Even the ‘‘ umbrella sessions’’ 
—twenty thousand people crouched under umbrellas in 
dripping tents—reached heights of usefulness and power. 

We have never before had so fine a program. 
were many 


There 


velushle novelties : the memorial meeting 
in honor of the Christian heroes recenuy acpasica,— 
Gladstone, Miiller, Miss Willard, Endeavorers of the 
Spanish War ; the exhibits of aids for missionary studies 
and for work with children ; the Christian Endeavor 
Museum, with curious objects from societies all over the 
world ; the ten minutes for prayer and meditation in the 
middle of each session; the pastors’ conferences on 


parish problems; the closing ‘‘ purpose meetings,’’ 
looking forward to a new year of toil and triumph. 
There was also the outdoor meeting in the interests of 
arbitration, Endeavorers of different nations taking part. 
The convention was honored with a cablegram from the 
American Commission at the Hague, giving what was 
probably the first announcement of the permanent tri- 
bunal of arbitration. President McKinley and the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada also sent cordial greetings. 
The in instructive features. 
sible study was prominent. Professor W. G. Moore- 
G. LL. 
Willett, three eminent teachers of the Bible, gave in- 
Mr. H. B. Gibbud, the 
‘‘night missionary,’’ conducted a daily class in methods 
There were most zealous and delight- 


ful daily conferences of Junior workers. 


convention abounded 


head, Professor R. Moulton, and Professor H. 


spiring courses of lectures. 


of soul-winning. 
Two ‘schools 
of Christian Endeavor methods’’ gave skilful instruction 
in committee work. 

the great gathering. 


This is only a hint of one side of 

Christian Endeavor exists, not 
only for inspiration, but for definite training. 

Among the distinguished Christian leaders whose elo- 
quence and wisdom inspired us at Detroit were Bishop 
Dr. Dr. Dr. ‘Henson, 
Professor Graham Taylor, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
Jefferson, Dr. Pounds, Dr. Chapman, and the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of that most influential and 
widely circulated of recent books, ‘‘In His Steps.’’ 


Vincent, Gunsaulus, Barrows, 


This modest Kansan was an especial help to the con- 
vention. He read a new story, full of thoughts that got 





459 
hold of the young folks. He conducted several con- 
ferences with pastors, in which the most important so- 
Probably a 
pastors attended these conferences and the 
convention. 


ciological themes were eagerly discussed. 
thousand 


The greatest force among the convention speakers 
was undoubtedly Dr. Chapman. His early morning 
‘«Quiet Hour" services, for the deepening of spiritual 
life and for conversions, were placed first in the Armory, 
seating five thousand persons, but soon were transferred 
to one of the monster tents, and were attended regularly 
by at least ten thousand deeply moved Endeavorers and 
non-Christians. The climacteric meeting was on Sunday 
morning, and was one of marvelous beauty and quiet 
power. Two thousand is a very low estimate of the 
number who came forward at this meeting, in visible 
token of complete surrender to Christ. 

jut even here Christian Endeavor could not stop 
short of practical training for definite service. Seventy 
evangelistic meetings were held during the week, in 
Detroit's jail, factories, car stables, docks, squares, ho- 
tels, stores, and in these the young people themselves, 
under wise leaders, —the whole being carefully planned 
for months beforehand,—were given a taste of actual 
soul-winning, and abouta hundred conversions rewarded 
their labors. Some of these meetings, especially that in 
the jail, were occasions never to be forgotten. 

Christian Endeavor goes to London next year for its 
international gathering, so that the Detroit conventiun 
wae to furnish Christian Endeavor zeal enough to serve 
America fcr two years. And this it has done. 


Boston. : 
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Hooks and Uriters 


Recent African Missionary Literature 


F books of adventure and observation few are more 
entertaining and full of information than Oa (fhe 

South African Frontier, by William Harvey Drown 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $3). Its author 
was sent to West Africa as the naturalist of the Eclipse 
expedition of 1889, but remained in that country, and 
participated in the stirring history of South Africa as 
hunter, volunteer, gold-seeker, land-owner, and scout. 


He writes in a pleasant style, and tells of things worth 
Cin in all «h- 


of the early history of Rhodesia, Mr. Brown's narrative 


hese wv bongs. co he wae a narticinant ow 
is an admirable supplement to such volumes as Bryce's 
Impressions of South Africa. 


made him evidently a keen observer and clear narrator. 


His training as a scientist 


The book takes strong ground in support of the British 
advance into Mashona- and Matzbele- land, and of the 
Without 
glossing over many of the injuries received by the 
natives, he attributes them to the fortunes of life-and- 
death warfare rather than to deliberate purpose. To 
the South Africa table-land is destined to be a 
white man's paradise. 

An even more notable account of a career of explora- 
tion and adventure is entitled Under the African Sun, 
by W. J. Ansorge, M.A., LL.D. (New York: Long- 
Green, & Co. $5). 
medical man in the employ of the government in the 
His narrative begins in 1894, 
before the proclamation of the Protectorate, and de- 


colonial methods of conquest and civilization, 


him 


mans, The writer is, or was, a 


Uganda Protectorate. 
scribes in vivid fashion his first caravan from Zanzibar, 
or Munbasa, to the Victoria Nyanza. He was in- 
terested in the people and the flora, both of which he 
graphically describes with the powerful aid of a good 
camera. Few books except those of Stanley or Drum- 
mond give a clearer insight into the conditions of the 
country explored. Dr. Ansorge was obliged to travel to 
all sections of the protectorate, and thus was enabled to 
gather the data for a valuable study of the native races. 
Incidentally he relates a portion of the exciting history of 
the Soudanese mutiny of 1896, in which he had an 
active share. His relations with missionaries seem t 
have been pleasant, yet he betrays occasionally the of.- 
As a contribution 
to an exact knowledge of the native tribes of Uganda 


ficial’s contempt for their methods. 


and vicinity, and as a supplement to the narratives by 
Lugard and others, it is extremely valuable, The 
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whole book is lavishly illustrated: from original photo- 
graphs, and is published in sumptuous form. 

An unusual book, intended primarily to reach an 
English audience, is West African Studies, by Mary H. 
Kingsley (New York: The Macmillan Company. $5). 
Its six hundred and forty pages might well have been 
condensed into half as many, and the colloquialisms left 
out. Nevertheless, it has real value. Miss Kingsley 
has long been known as a specialist on West Africa. 
She conveys much important information on a much 
undervalued theme, but wrices in a loose style, intended 
to be free and easy, but often approaching to a lack of 
delicacy. Her main purposes in preparing the volume 
seem to have been to relate the story of her personal 
experiences during a long extended stay on the coast of 
West Africa, and to attack the Crown colony system. 
The solid value of the book is obscured by its flippant 
tone, but not wholly lost. 

Two books relate exclusively to the Gold Coast. One 
of these, Zhe Gold Coast Past and Present, by George 
Macdonald (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
$2.50), is chiefly a historical and geographical record of 
the West African British colony which includes Ashanti 
as its best known section, It describes with precision 
the coast; the inhabitants, the products, the social con- 
ditions, as they are to-day. The two subjects of greatest 
interest treated by the book are the history of the gold- 
producing districts, including their present and future 
possibilities, and the history of Ashanti for the past two 
hundred years. The latter is a vivid story of the bru- 
tality, bloodshed, and demoralization that has character- 
ized native life in Africa, —a régime only less destructive 
of prosperity than the slave-trade, in exchange for which 
tre worst of British colonial systems would be an inesti- 
mable boon. 

The country lying just below the Gold Coast proper, 
best known to us as adjacent to the despotic kingdom of 
Dahomey, is the theme of 4: Africa's Forest and 
Jungle, by the Rev. R. H. Stone (New York and Chi- 
cago : Fleming H. Revell Company. $1). It is a stir- 
ring story of four years of missionary work among the 
peoples who speak the Yoruban language. These few 
years were full enough of experiences to balance the life- 
times of several normally active men. The young 
couple made their way to the very heart of Yoruba, and 
settled down to a useful work. Within the second year 
the breaking out of a native war of large proportions 
exposed the mission to extreme peril, and the mission- 
aries to much adversity. ‘The writer tells us of his work 
TW ctreer tl eteain which makes light of the trying ov 
periences, while not disguising them. He might, with 
advantage, have prefaced his account with a little more 
about himself and the mission society with which he 
was connected, but he has given a wholesome and in- 
structive narrative of practical mission work among 
genuine savages which is well worth putting into, every 
mission library. It is well illustrated and tastefully 
published. 

As a record of his heroic exertions to found a chain of 
self-supporting mission stations, Bishop William Tay- 
lors The Flaming Torch in Darkest Africa (New 
York : Eaton & Mains. $2.75 and $3.50) will have a 
place among permanent missionary literature. Despite 
the famous name of the author, however, and the sin- 
cerity of his devotion to the mission cause, it is dis- 
appointing. Its plan is excellent,—to relate what is 
known about Africa before the days of the Portuguese 
explorers, to describe the adventures of those intrepid 
men and their successors down to the scientific investi- 
gators of the present half-century, to portray the heathen- 
ism of Africa as it is to-day, to tell the glorious story of the 
victories of the gospel in all parts of the continent, and, 
finally, to discuss the future. With reference to each of 
these divisions of the subject a large number of interest- 
ing data have been collected, but they are not skilfully 
organized and presented. One of the most valuable 
features of the vc e is that it is drawn, as far as pos- 
sible, from the ous bishop's own experiences, and 
sets forth his own points of view. 
reference it is less valuable. 

The ideal work of reference upon Africa, gathering up 
the information available to date, properly organizing it, 
and putting the results into an interesting and yet avail- 
able form, has, to all appearances, been prepared by 
Frederic Perry Noble, secretary of the Chicago Congress 
on Africa at the Columbian Exposition of 1893. His 
two volumes on Zhe Redemption of Africa (New York 


As a work of general 
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and Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Company. $4), with 

bibliography, excellent illustrations, maps and statistical 

tables of every sort, are a sort of encyclopedia on Afri- 

ca’s history, present conditions and future, and on all 

phases of missionary enterprise in the Dark Continent. 

They are the result of years of careful research. Being 
written by one not himself a missionary, although in 
closest touch with them and their fields, it is impartial. 

One valuable feature, which distinguishes this work, is 
its candid yet eminently fair treatment of the religious 
enterprise of the Roman Catholic Church and of Islam. 

It also sets forth with cogency, by means of the lessons 
of comparative history, the winning methods of mission 
work among the negro races. The author does not 
hesitate to criticise Bishop Taylor's methods, while he 
presents strong evidence in favor of industrial missions. 
Every valuable experiment in the history of African 
missions is clearly described and discussed. It 1s need- 
less to add that no mission library can afford to be with- 
out these volumes. They are far in advance of anything 
of their kind for value. The pastor and the leader of a 
missionary prayer-meeting will find the books an inex- 
haustible store of interesting hints, as, for instance, 
‘««The negro is the St. John of humanity’’ (I, 165). 
There are some blemishes, The author's enthusiasm 
carries him beyond his proper province into that of 
biblical interpretation in the first chapter or two. His 
desire to make his subject interesting causes him to 
adopt a rather florid style. 
native’’ may be allowed, but when he uses ‘lethal 
liquors,’’ a ‘‘stark Spaniard,’’ and ‘antique Chap- 
man,'’ and even ‘‘ Ethiop Eldorado,’’ as a part of a 
plain English narrative, one is disposed to call a halt. 


To speak of a ‘‘swart 


However, these are but very small spots on a genu- 
ine sun, 


“%% % 


A Scholarly Conservative Work 


VOLUME has appeared in French that is fairly 
entitled to the distinction of being the first work 
operating in conformity with scientific principles of re- 
search, and on the basis of currently accepted critical 
canons, which turns its face squarely against the advanced 
Old Testament criticism of the day. It is the work of 
Professor A. van Hoonacker, entitled Ze Sacerdoce Léwi- 
tigue dans la Loi et dans l Histoire des Hebreux (Lou- 
vain, Belgium: J. B. Istas. About $2.50), and is in 
many recpacte tha mact-+atuable and significant contri- 
bution to biblical research that has appeared for years. 

The book is not, indeed, the only effort made in an- 
tagonism to the dominant Wellhausen-Kuenen recon- 
struction theory, but it is the first that will be seriously 
taken into consideration by the” protagonists of this 
scheme itself. Within the last two or three years, a 
German conservative school, headed by such men as 
Zahn and Rupprecht, has been sharply attacking the 
higher criticism of the day ; but their rather bitter par- 
tisanship, and even personalities, as also their lack of 
penetrating scholarship, has seriously hindered the rec- 
ognition of their endeavors. In this way, the best ex- 
pression of this school, Rupprecht's Findeitung in das 
Alte Testament, which appeared nearly a year ago at 
the house of Bertelsmann of Guetersloh, has failed to 
make an impression even in conservative circles. 

Van Hoonacker’s methods and manners are different. 
He makes no direct attack, nor does he engage ip sharp 
polemics. He attacks the current Old Testament hy- 
pothesis by undermining its literary foundation. His 
work is thus positive, and not negative. He wisely does 
not attempt to cover the whole field, but selects the cen- 
tral stronghold of the neologists, which is the idea that 
the whole Levitical and ceremonial law of the Penta- 
teuch is post-exilic, and the last and latest phase in the 
development of Old Testament religion and worship, 
and that all references to this system of worship in pre- 
exilic times are later additions to these books, and con- 
sequently unhistorical. Especially is this regarded as 
true concerning the Books of Chronicles, which record 
all history from the beginning from the Levitical point 
of view. Hoonacker aims to demonstrate that the ac- 
count in the Books of Chronicles, hitherto the most dis- 
credited in the Old Testament canon, is substantially 
correct, and that the seeming contradictory representa- 
tions in Deuteronomy and in Ezekiel are to be inter- 
preted on the ground that these aim to be only supple- 
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mentary and partial accounts of the Jewish system of 
worship, and are to be understaod in the light of the 
fuller reports found in the Priest-Codex,—that is, chiefly 
in Leviticus. The author makes a skilful defense of 
this his central thesis, and his representation of the mat- 
ter will make a re-examination of the whole literary and 
religious problem of the Old Testament necessary. It 
is very significant that at this time, when the advocates 
of the Wellhausen hypothesis are so ‘‘sure’’ of their 
results, the attacks upon these results increase in num- 
ber. and vehemence, not only from the archeological 
point of view, as is done by Sayce, Hommel, and others, 
but also on the basis of literary criticism, of which kind 
Hoonacker’s volume is the best specimen. 


x % % 


Excavations at Jerusalem: 1894-1897. By Frederick Jones 
Bliss, Ph.D., Explorer to the Fund. Plans and illustrations 
by Archibald Campbell Dickie, A.R.1.B.A. With many 
maps and charts. All rights reserved. 8vo, pp. xvi, 
Published by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 38 Conduit Street, London, W., 1898. . 


Some books are designed for rapid reading, while the 
purpose of others is to give thorough and accurate infor- 
mation. The volume of Bliss and Dickie, with its 
elaborate provision of maps and drawings, and its con- 
stant reference to them, is decidedly of the second of 
these classes. It is an account of explorations made on 
the slope south of the present wall of Jerusalem, in an 
area covering about thirty-eight hundred feet in extreme 
length, from southwest to northeast, and perhaps fifteen 
hundred feet in average breadth. The history of Jeru- 
salem extends back over a period of more than thirty- 
four centuries. The city has been more than twenty 
times besieged, several times partly destroyed, twice 
razed to the ground. In their various restorations, the 
walls ‘*have had many different builders, who have 
built on very different lines. Jews, Romans, Oriental 
Christians, Crusaders, Arabs, have all left their traces’’ 
(p- 312). Old structures, reduced to ruins, have served 
as foundations for new structures, and above the succes- 
sive layers of ruins soil has accumulated, forming til- 
lable ground. By sinking shafts and driving tunnels, Dr. 
Bliss has succeeded in tracing old walls and fortifica- 
tions, and examining the masonry of which they are 
composed. He has also found paved streets, drains, 
aqueducts, and other structures. He has thus made 
important contributions toward the recovery of the 
original topography of Jerusalem, and of the history of 
the building and the destruction wrought there during 
the successive centuries. One is at first surprised to 
learn how many of the instances of demolition and re- 
building, on these southern slopes of the city, belong to 
the Christian centuries. Hadrian-completed the work of 
demolition begun by Titus, but built a Roman city on 
the site. There was much additional building in the 
times of the Christian emperors of Rome, and later in 
the crusading times, and in time later still. Much of 
the information gathered by Dr. Bliss concerns these 
later periods. He thinks, however, that he has traced, 
fora considerable distance, the course of the wall de- 
stroyed by Titus, and has reached important conclusions 
as to the walls of the times of Herod and Nehemiah and 
Hezekiah and Solomon. Various rock-cut dwellings, on 
both the western and the eastern hills, he assigns pro- 
visionally to the Jebusite period. Dr. Bliss and Mr. 
Dickie are to be congratulated on having reached so 
important a stage of the work they are doing, and the 
Christian public is to be congratulated on this very sub- 
stantial addition to its stock of valuable knowledge. 


“ 


The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments: A New 
English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial 
Illustrations. Prepared by eminent biblical ‘scholars of 
Europe and of America, and edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. [Polychrome Bible. } 
Part 6: The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. W. H. Bennett, 
M.A., Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature, 
Hackney and New Colleges, London. Quarto, pp. x, 94 
$1.25 net. Part 12: The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. By 
C. H. Toy, LL.D., Professor in Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Quarto, pp. x, 208. $250 met. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

To those who accept the canons of textual and higher 
criticism recognized in the Polychrome Bible, these two 
new volumes of the series will appear to be genuine and 
important contributions to our understanding of the 
Scriptures. To those of a contrary mind, the textual 
criticism seems like the work of a tutor correcting and 


furbishing a boy's composition, rather than that of a 
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_ scholar seeking to ascertain the text as 
the author wrote it, and the higher criti- 
cism seems to be of a similar quality. 
In the transiation of Joshua the same 
colors are used to indicate the sources as 
are used in the volumes on the Penta- 
teuch. The analysis is quite minutely 
made, so that the blocks of colcr are 
generally small, and nearly all the pages 
are many-colored. The translation is 
more literal—that is, less of the nature 
of a free paraphrase—than in some of 
the other volumes. The notes incluce 
an interesting essay on the Tel el-Amarra 
letters. The translation of Ezckiel is 
printed without colors, in plain black and 
white, this being regarded as one of the 
very few Old Testament books that are 
not properly composit. Very decided 
liberties have been taken with the text, 
both in the way of emendation and in t’.e 
way of paraphrase in the translation. 
The notes are more in full, and in the 
main richer and riper, than in most of 
the other volumes of the Polychrome 
Bibles The illustrations of these two vol- 
uines are, taken together, fresher and bet- 
ter selected for interpretative purposes 
than in the previously published volumes. 


b 
Diet in Illness and Convalescence. By Alice 
Worthington Winthrop. Profusely illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. viii, 287. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. $1.50. 

An admirable motive has prompted the 
preparation of this book, and for the most 
part the work has been admirably carried 
out. The portion of it that treats of foods 
—sometimes erroneously termed ‘‘ diet’’ 
——in general, and discusses the theoretical 
merits of various articles, contains some 
slips, probably due to dependence, by 
the author, upon the statements of others 
rather than upon experience, —as, for ex- 
ample, when it is stated that ‘vanilla 
should never be used by an invalid. The 
homeopathic writers say that it is a most 
unwholesome, if not poisonous, flavoring 
for any one.’’ As a matter of fact, va- 
nilla flavoring is not unwholesome at all. 


the author gives many useful suggestions, 
but in some cases has evidently gone be- 


yond her proper depth, as where her failure | 


to distinguish between the different forms 


and the progressive stages of what is in- | 
dicated by the inexact term ‘‘ Bright's dis- | 


ease'’ vitiates all the advice given. 
principal errors in the book are confined 
to that portion most difficult to handle in 
books intended for popular instruction. 
When the author limits herself to the 
sphere proper to a book meant to help 
those who must 
and for convalescents, one finds an ad- 
mirable and instructive treatment of the 
subject. The description of the utensils 
needed for various processes of food prepa- 
ration and the recipes are calculated to 
be very helpful. For these alone the book 
can be heartily commended to those for 
whom it is intended. If, in succeeding 
editions, the author will resist the temp- 
tation that has overcome her in the first 


ninety-eight pages of this edition, and give | 
her readers only the practical common | 
sense of the remainder, leaving out the | 


useless Appendix, she will supply them a 
book more likely to be used and more 
likely to be useful. 


* 


That Fortune: A Novel. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. t2mo, pp. 394. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. §1.50. 


One always expects to find in Mr. War- 
ners books the real people with whom 


The | 


one is more or less familiar, and to enjoy | Heroism of War,’’ and the like 
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his wisdom of observation and his subtle 
humor. In A Little Journey in the World, 
he made us acquainted with a little group 


In The Golden House wé met some of 
them again. And now, in That Fortune, 
in the midst of tumbling air-castles and 
changing circumstance, a younger genera- 
tion begins its journeyings with something 
other than money as its right to exist- 
ence. Mr. Warner deserves a higher 
place than ever in American literature 
because of his continued disregard of un- 


selling qualities. His latest book is just 
as sunny, and jut zs observantly wise, as 
the previous two in the series. The foi- 
bles of men and women in and out of 
Wall Street have their true color. Whether 
you walk with Carmen or Mavick in the 


petition, or study the problems of living 
from the country nook where Alice dwells, 
or through the eyes of McDonald, Eve- 
lyn's shrewd governess, or with Philip in 


of it could not well be spared from the 


thing delightfully real in books. 
“ 


in the Universe. By Granville Ross Pike. 
I2mo, pp. xv, 378. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. §$r1.50. 


The new aspect of theology which em- 





| Sponse to the teaching of science as to 


| evolution, is finding expression in many | 


| books. Mr. Pike, who dates from Chi- 
cago, attempts the readjustment cf our 
theologies, to this new view of God's re- 
lation to the world with as much skill and 





| and to many of the pieces, especially those 
of persons with whom he was loath to part. | 





each section he prefixes a short chapter 
on the literary treatment of the subject ; 


in verse, he appends brief comments or 
questions which give the attention a lit- 
erary direction, ‘The choice is generally | 
admirable, though it may seem to run | 
rather too much to the modern. But the 
occurrence of a number of selections from 





Walt Whitman, although all of them are 
| harmless, is open to objection on several 


grounds. 


Nor would the book have been 


| less complete if, instead of the colorless | 


the omission of such a section. 


healthy and miasmatic themes and situa- | section called ‘‘ The Far Goal,’’ one de- 
t.ons which are supposed to give a book | voted to distinct religious teaching had 


been included. The great authors, es- 
pecially the poets, are misrepresented by 
But, | 


taken as it stands, the book represents | 


| an excellent idea well executed. 


maze of money-making and social com- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reading of those who are glad to find some- | bearings 
| hopefully, 


bd 


From Fact to Faith. By Rev. J. Monro Gibson, 


M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 151. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
75 cents. | 


Sermons from experience, and not from 


the young man's struggle for literary skill | texts, Dr. Gibson gives us in the chapters 
and opportunity, you are conscious of a of this little book, but without any dis- 
contempt for the emptiness and a new joy | Paragement of texts. 
in the fulness of life as it may be lived, | Purpose of a popular theodicy, taking up 
That fortune was well lost, but the story | Such subjects as the struggle for existence, 


He writes with the 


heredity, and environment, to show their 
on Christian beliefs. 
thoughtfully, 


He writes 
and sometimes 


| eloquently, for the strengthening of faith 


The Divine Drama: The Manifestation of God | 


| 


phasizes the immanence of God, in re-| 


good sense as has been shown by any | 


writer on the subject. He does not sac- 


in order to effect a worthless reconciliation 
He 
holds fast, for instance, to the fact of the 
Incarnation, although he lays stress on 
few texts which emphasize the naturalness 


of the paltry residuum with sciente. 


|of that wonderful event, rather than on 
| the general trend of scriptural teaching. 
| And, without definitely denying our Lord's 
| supernatural birth, he refuses to rest the 
| case on that fact. 


: ny Bape 3 .. | rifice the substance of Christian theology | 
In treating of ‘‘ diet in different diseases,’’ | 


a | 


Mr. Pike seers to look | 


| for the final destruction of the irreclaim- 


| ably wicked. 


which are treated more judiciously than 


The latter part of the book 


: . . | is occupied largely with social questions, | 
rovide food for the sick | ’ 


| by our theologians generally when they | 


|enter that field. Mr. Pike sees many 


perils in the industrial situation, but he | 


looks on the future of society with a hope 
| based on faith. Hewrites strongly, tersely, 
| and at times eloquently. 


. di 


* 


3- 
| Enchanted India. 


4n Introduction to the Study of Literature, | 


for the Use of Secondary and Graded 

Schools. Edited by Edwin Herbert Lewis, | 

| Ph. D. t12mo0, pp. xix, 410. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. §r net. 


; 68 
The practice of familiarizing young peo- 


ple with literature by the use af detached 
| snips from great authors is now discarded 
for the study of entire works of literary 
| art. 


between the old plan and the new. He 
has made a collection of brief master- 
pieces which he arranges under classifica- 


tions especially attractive to boys: ‘‘ The 
Athlete,’’ ‘‘ The Adventurer,’’ ‘‘ The 
To | 


Professor Lewis aims at something | 


in his brethren and the sharpening of 
their sense of duty. 
acquaintance with literature tells on his 
method. He has a pleasing style, and 
his quotations are never ordinary. 
wil 


Some 
1 wonder by what authority he as- 
cribes to Thackeray the saying, ‘‘ Sow an 
act, reap a habit,’’ and so forth. 


5 4 


The Twentieth Century from Another View- 
Point. By the Hon. David J. Brewer, LL.D. 
16mo, pp. 59. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 30 cents. 


As one interpreting the signs of the 
times, Justice Brewer is a whole-souled 


optimist. He recognizes that the best is 
yet to come in church and state, and in 


With 
its high ideals of a coming Christian citi- 
zenship, and the widening reign of right- 
eouSness, his little book-is like a breath of 
tonic atmosphere. 


the development of the individual. 


It is not strange that 


the substance of the book was delivered | 


as an address to men on more than one 
occasion. 
“2% % 


Books Received 


July 10 to July 17 

Alumni Association, University of Georgia, 
Athens 

Thought as Affecting Life and Character. 


By 
William R. Hammond. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Japan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome. 
By Prince Bojidar Kara- 
georgevitch, $1.75. 
Mr. Milo Bush and other Worthies. 
den Carruth. §1. 
Oxford University Press, New York 
An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker's 
Treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
By the very Rev. Francis Paget, D.D. §$1.go. 


R.S. Pettet, Station ], Philadelphia 


By Hay- 


His wide and close | 
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New Edition of a Famous Work, 


BESIDE BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH 


By 1!AN MACLAREN. 


The complete work, specially author- 
ized, beautifully illustrated, hand- 
comely printed, and adapted 
te the understanding of 
American readers. 





P< << << 


¥ Price, 5 Cents, PostTPaio |: 
% This edition (which is published with the 
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' consent of the author) has been prepared for 
+ those who cannot readily understand the 
Scotch dialect. In this volume all dificult 
| words and expressions have been translated, 
| and it is hoped that the wonderful charm of 
Maclaren’s most noted production may thus, 
| to a certain extent, be unlocked to many who 
| might otherwise pase it ty without a reading. 
@ 
¥ OTHER Famous Books 
} S CENTS EACH, POSTPAID. 
Intra Muros.—This “ Dream of Heaven” is 
 * truly remarkabie and comforting work. 
~~ Ten Nights in a Bar-RKoom.—The most 
powerful temperance story ever pub: ished. 
Prince of the House of David —The 
fume of this book has been long established. 
Chonita.—A vivid and intensely interesting 
w Story of the Mexican Mines. by a gifted author. 
. 7 DPA a ene 
rv; stare or Wotan dane Miedfeval times: 
@ Out of the Triangle.—A story of ancient 
persecution of Christians In the Fast. 
| @ Titus: a Comrade of the Cross.—One of 
the grandest books of the century. 
| The Wrestler of Philippi.—A tale of the 
| ¥ early followers of Jesus and the early Church. 
Ss In paper covers, 5c.; fancy cloth bind- 
ing. 25c., prepaid. If not carried by your 
beokselier, address the publishers, 
DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
FHFFEFIFFFRFFFFFREFARERS 
The Sunday School Times says of 
i 
| ’s Teachers’ Bibl 
‘Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 
| ‘* The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 











is easy, if you know how. I! 
Money-Making (cn nd will tell you. Splendid 
business openings in city and country. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of good character only need ap oe B. FP. John- 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St.. Richmond, Va. 


AN IDEAL BOOK 
For Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Societies, or Evangelistic Meetings 


““ AN IDEAL PRICE 
Containing only 154 songs, but a/Z 
are good. Single copy, postpaid, 


15 cents. 


‘ 





o Washington St., Chicago. 
1 Wasnal Pith Ave., New York. 





Columbia's Apostasy. By Robert 
Pettet. 20 cents. 


Stevens 


A. J. Rowland, 1420 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 
The First Epistle of John. By Robert Cameron. 
$r.25. , 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
Letitia Berkeley, A. M. 
cou Steffens. $1.25. 
Times Printing House, Philadelphia 
Report of the Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Relief Commission. 1898-1899. 
7. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Christian Science. 
M.A. 25 cents. 


—* 


By Josephine Bonte- 


By Rev. William Short, | 


FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


GOSPEL 


CHURCH HYMNS § Soxcs 
$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of cither, post free, 25c. 

A 32-page pamphlet of above, loaned to conventions. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 





FILLMORES’ MUSIC oo ona" evers 
urpose. Books, Sheet Music, Uctavos, Canta- 


. Concert Exercises, Instruments. New isstes 
at all times. Prom rryice. Ca Ye 
FILLBORE or 4 Pible House. 5. ¥. 


J BEes., Cincinnati, 6. 
BEST S. S. 888% $6 "5 
Gos bi Darker Soap 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, July 22, 1899 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter “ 


——____—_—_- —__—_—_— — = 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 

ive or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 
less than five copies, and more 


$ 1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. ss 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or. 60 cent rate, 


< 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions jo a club euch additional subecrip- 
tions to expire at the same tin with che club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate sn 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made, 
A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
“ subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a packaye to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired 


How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subseribers in the club. ‘lhe 
Addressed — is addressed to one person 

Subaccibers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
At (We ente of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at apy time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber whw hae paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to age) is Sy ay to the end of the year's subscrip- 
tion, {Lhose who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change thade at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year's subscription, 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 

Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
the paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time paid Jor, unless by special request. 

Knongh apie of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 

< 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
Bo 1 1 in the Universal Postal 
ihe PORE R AD Hos WHC Tctarure pew t Po . 
One copy, one year, 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 
io ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


of the 
nion at 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

lo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ade ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yeacly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pr. QO. BOX 1550. 





Church Furnishings 


Sax Ch, Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS &O. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
LADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

















Fire Insurance Company, 
a. 306 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Consider 


the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 
2 They sell the best goods, give good 
| PARK# TILP 








weight, good service, good manners, 
and fair dealing all round. They please 
their customers. 
That is why this kind of grocer never 
urges you to try some new and unknown 
washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 
They give you what you ask for, and 
they know there'll be no complaint. 603 
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Cut the string and let it run; 
Nothing like it under the sun. 


There's delight in the flavor, there’s health in the purity of 
HIRES Rootbeer. The great temperance drink. When the 
day is hot there is no drink so satisfying ; when the vitality is 
low no drink is so beneficial; when you are over heated no 
drink: is so cooling as 


HIRES Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of Extract makes five gallons. Hires 
Rootbeer,; Carbonated ready for drinking. Sold everywhere by tke bottle 
and case, Write to 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
hee ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to $4.50 per day. 
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From Our Meighbors 


Traveling Libraries 
Samuel H. Ranck in The Country Gunileman 


E or: Society of Friends has long been 

known for its practical work along 
civic, philanthropic, and moral lines, Jt 
is a cardinal principle of the Society to 
emphasize the practical side of religion in 
every-day life. 

That books may exert great influence 
for good has long been recognized, but it 
is only within the last half-century that 
much progress has been achieved in 
making good books freely accessible to the 
masses of the people. On the one hand, 
the state has permitted its citizens to tax 
themselves for libraries for the free use of 
all ; and, on the other hand, private indi- 
viduals have given freely of their wealth 
for the same great end. But the estab- 
lishment of libraries by taxation and by 
gift has thus far been almost entirely for 
those who dwell in cities. So far as the 
public library is concerned, the boys and 
girls on the farm have little, if any, more 
chance to get books now than they had 
fifty years ago. In most of our states the 
children of the farm are waiting for the 
founding of an institution that will give 
them some of the opportunities of the 
children of the city. The traveling library 
is the promise of such an opportunity. 

In 1892, the Legislature of New York 




















“ Easily at the head of the many books that have been written on doubtful amusements is ‘ Border 
Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices.’ It does not stop with the negative side, but exalts the 
higher life which frees one from these temptations. Dr. Trumbull’s long experience has furnished for 
the book hundreds of telling anecdotes, his sunny temper keeps it from even the suspicion of stern- 
ness and gloom, and through it all is a sturdy common sense which compels assent.'’"— 7he Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 








BORDER LINES IN THE 
FIELD OF DOUBTFUL 
PRACTICES 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


x % x % 


What the Book Discusses: 


Measurement of Moral Lines 
As to the Drink Question 
How about Tobacco ? 
Taking Chances in Life 
Which Side of the Theatre Door? 
Concerning the Social Dance 
Gain of the Higher Side 
‘ What the World Thinks of It 


199 pages. Price, $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York : 158 Fifth Avenue. Curcaco : 63 Washington Street. 
ORONTO ; 154 Yonge Street. 





**So much of our literature on these subjects is written by cranks, that it is particularly 
acceptable to have a new treatment, characterized by common sense and good breed These 
qualities, combined with the judicious brevity of the treatment and its delightful readableness, 
ought to secure a marked acceptance for the volume.’’"—/Prefessor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 











passed a law establishing the traveling 
| library in that state, in connection with 
the state library in Albany. Early in 
| 1893, the first traveling library was sent 
out, and since then a number or other 
states have adopted the plan. In 1894, 
the Society of Friends in New York took 
up the idea, and began an experiment, in 
connection with their First-day (Sunday) 
|schools. Two years later, the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of the Society began work 
along the lines followed in New York. 
The Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, in Oc- 
tober, 1896, appropriated s-2venty-five 
dollars for the purchase of books, and the 
next year over a hundred dollars. With 
this money, together with such donations 
of books and funds as have been received 
from interested persons, five libraries, 
forty to fifty volumes each, have been 
started, and are now traveling from one 
First-day school to another throughout 
the Yearly Meeting. The Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting is composed of sixteen 
monthly meetings, in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the lower counties of Pennsyl- 
| vania, each having its First-day school. 
| The books are selected by a committee in 
Baltimore, who use the Park Avenue 
Meeting House as the center of their 
work. After the books have been pre- 
pared for sending out and stamped, to 
show that they belong to the Yearly Meet- 
ing Traveling Library, they are carefully 
packed in strong pine cases, in height 
and width thirty by twenty inches (twenty- 
ty-eight by eighteen inches inside, with 
three shelves. On the inside of the door 
of each case is pasted a list of the books, 
together with a ‘‘ Notice to the Libra- 
rians’’ at the monthly meetings. The 
| libraries are then sent to schools applying 
for them, the recipient usually, though not 
necessarily, paying the charge of transpor- 
tation. Therules are simple and brief : 
‘* Libraries may be kept three months. 
Should a change be desirable before the 
expiration of that time, notify the clerk of 
the committee. Report to the clerk all 
books lost, or any damage done to books 
| or box. ‘Notify the clerk promptly of the 
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receipt and shipment of boxes. Before 
shipping, see that the books are well 
packed. Suggestions or criticisms that 
may help the committee will be wel- 
come.”’ 

A local committee at each First-day 
school is responsible for the books after 
their arrival. They select one of their 


number as librarian, and decide on the} 


time a book may be retained. The library 
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books. The interesting ones are soon read, 
and then there is a famine which sometimes 
lasts for years. ‘There are tens of thou- 
sands of young people all over our coun- 
try, who, dwelling in farming communi- 
ties, away from books and libraries, and so 
many of the things that make life mean so 
much ‘to most of us, do not see half a 
dozen new and good books in as many 
years. These young people need the 


than those who dwell in cities. The So- 
ciety of Friends is pointing the way, and 
the Sunday-school, through the traveling 
library, should be the means of bringing 
together the rising generation of readers 
and the books that will make for beauty, 
for happiness, and for righteousness in 
their lives. 

But how carry forward such a work? 


law. 


way will be for the several denominations 





may be at the home of the librarian or at 
the meeting-house. The use of the books 


is by no means restricted to members of | 


the Society of Friends or their families. 
It is desired that all who hunger for books 
shall freely use them. 

The books are sent out uncovered, 


though many of the borrowers are so fear- | 


ful of hurting them while they are in their 
possession that they cover them with 
paper. The committee believes that 
‘«there is pleasure to be had from the 
outside of a book as well as from the in- 
side,’’ or, as a member of the New York 
committee expressed it, ‘‘I'd as lief hang 
veils over my pictures as to cover up the 
pretty bindings of my books.’’ In the 
selection of books the committee is very 
careful to keep out objectionable works, 
trying, however, to select the ‘things 
that people like to read, and not merely 
the things we think they ought to like to 
read,’ 
the books standing on a single shelf of 
one of the libraries taken at random : 

‘* Margaret Fuller Ossoli,’’ by T. W. 
Higginson (American Men of Letters) ; 
‘*«My Summer in a Garden,’’ by C. D. 
Warner ; Sidney Lanier’s Poems ; ‘‘ Wake 
Robin,’” by John Burroughs; ‘‘ Under 
the Trees and Elsewhere,’’ by H. W. 
Mabie ; ‘* Old Shrines and Ivy,'’ by W. 
Winter ; ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ 
etc., by Bret Harte ; ‘‘ Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Good Men and True,’’ by 
E. Hubbard ; ‘‘ Historic Boys,’’ by E. S. 
Brooks ; ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’’ by 
James T. Fields ; ‘‘ Book of the Begin- 
nings,’’ by R. Heber Newton; ‘‘ Timo- 
thy’s Quest,’’ by K. D. Wiggin ; ‘ Letters 
of, Emerson and Sterling ;’’ ‘* Rab and 
his Friends ;’’ ‘‘ Betty Alden,’’ by Jane C. 
Austin ; ‘‘Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics ;’’ ‘*Adventures of a Brownie,’’ 
by Miss Mulock; ‘‘History of the Re- 
ligion of Israel,’ by C. H. Toy; ‘* King 
of the Golden River ;'’ ‘*Nature Myths 
and Stories for Little Children,’’ by Flora J. 
Cooke ; ‘‘ Captain January,’’ by Laura E. 
Richards. 

These traveling libraries have been so 
successful that the committee expect to 
enlarge the work greatly. May not these 
libraries be a suggestion for Sunday-school 
and church workers everywhere ? 

The library of the average Sunday- 
school has little in it to appeal to the in- 
terest of the younger generation of readers ; 
and the lack of inspiring books in most of 
the Sunday-school libraries in country dis- 

~ tricts, where so many of the schools are with- 
out libraries at all, is pathetic. Even at 
the best the Sunday-school can afford few 


The following are the names of | 


to work through the denominational col- 
lege and its library. The college library 
should be the center to send out the 
| libraries and to direct the whole work. 
| Enough volunteers to assist could easily 


| 
| be secured from among the students, so 
|as not to impose too great burdens on 


| those in charge. (Incidentally, it may be 


| from the college would be to its interest in 


keeping it in closer touch with the people, 
which would amply repay it for all its 
| efforts.) The money for the purchase of 
new books could be raised from the Sun- 
day-schools from individuals who 
could be interested. Where the college 
could not be used, the denominational 
| publication house or the office of the 
| church paper might be made available. 
Let us cite a specific example as to how 
the plan might be operated. Franklin 
and Marshall College, at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, is’the leading institution of the 
German Reformed Church in the United 
States. It has a handsome new library 
building, with capactty fur over a hundred 
thousand volumes, and it will be years 
| before its shelves will be crowded. Of its 
two hundred students taking the regular 
college course, at least one-fourth expect to 
enter the ministry ; and these men are 
actively interested in all Sunday-school 
and kindred work. And other students 
could be interested, in addition to fifty or 
sixty students in the Theological Seminary 
on the same campus. From this number 
there would be no difficulty in selecting 
the needed volunteers. Within a radius 
of a hundred miles of Lancaster the Re- 
formed Church has a membership of 
nearly a hundred thousand, with at least 
five hundred Sunday-schools. Nearly all 
these schools are in small towns, few of 
thern within reach of a public library ; for 
outside of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
public libraries are the exception in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, within the radius 
|mamed, Five hundred traveling libraries 
could be used at once by this denomina- 


} 


and 


tion alone in sending only one library to | 
each Sunday-school ; and the larger Sun- | 


day-schools would need a number of 
libraries. Does any one doubt for a mo- 
ment that five hundred collections of good 
books, traveling among these tens of thou- 
sands of Sunday-school scholars, would 
be a tremendous power for good in their 
youthful lives? The Society of Friends 
has proved that it is eminently practical. 
Let our churches not only consider the 
| matter, but let them act accordingly, and 


| 4 ‘4 
; then a great multitude will grow up to the wagon, put his whip to the horses, and ! 


The} 


bless them for their work. 





molding influence of good books more | 





There are only a few states in which trav- | 
eling libraries have been established by | 
In the majority of states the easiest 


Worth Repeating 


Pro Mortuis 
By Henry Ames Blood 


From Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry 


OR the dead and for the dying ; 
For the dead that once were living, 
And the living that are dying, 
Pray | to the All-forgiving. 


For the dead who yester journeyed ;- 

For the living who, to-morrow, 
Through the Valley of the Shadow, 

Must all bear the world’s great sorrow ; 


For the immortal who in silence 
Have already crossed the portal ; 

For the mortal who in sadness 
Soon shal! follow the immortal ; 


Keep thine arms round all, O Father !— 
Round lamenting and lamented ; 
Round the living and repenting, 
Round the dead who have repented. 


Keep thine arms round all, O Father! 
‘That are left or that are taken ; 

For they all are needy, whether 
The oreahing or forsaken. 


“% % 


“Turn on the Dark!” 


From a lecture on The Gospel of Serrow, by Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., reported in 
Our Pulpit 


TUDY the origin of civilization and 
the rise of ‘progress, and you find 
that both are the slow distillations 


| from things evil, both the result of man's 
remarked that such a work directed by or | 


constant necessity of escaping the trial 
and tribulations of existence. Had the 
plan, forever proposed by fault-finders 
with God's manner of running the uni- 
verse, been acted upon ; had the need of 
food and raiment been dispensed with, or 
had they grown spontaneously and ready 
for use out of the soil ; had human be- 
ings sprung into life, full-grown, by a pro- 
cess of earth-sprouting ; had there never 
been a need for toil or sleep or night, for 
cold or rain or storm ; had there been 
perpetual sunshine, perpetual flowers, per- 
petual singing of birds, whispering of 
brooks, wooing of zephyrs,—the thus per- 
petual-joy-afflicted man, if by any possi- 


| bility at all he could have escaped being 


a brute, would soon have yearned as 
much for sorrow as the now sorrow- 
afflicted yearns for joy. The perpetual 
ease would have been the thing of evil ; 
sorrow would have been yearned for as a 
thing of joy. 

The getting of food is probably the most 
prolific source of human tribulations, yet 
no greater calamity could possibly have 
befallen man than had nature undertaken 
to dispense food untoiled for, There is 
no experience more common than that, 
wherever nature does most for man, man 
does least for himseif ; wherever nature 


does least, ‘there man, driven on by hun- | 
ger, cold, pain, exerts himself to master | 


them, and thereby makes the largest 
progress. It is this fact that largely ac- 
counts for the vast difference in culture 
between the peoples of the tropics and 
those of the temperate zones ; between the 
peoples of the New England States, for 
instance, and those of Cuba. It is this 
fact that accounts for the frequent intel- 
lectual differences between the struggling 
classes and the luxuriantly blessed. 
Human progress, towards divine ends, 
is manifestly the goal set for man on 
earth. It is equally manifest that towards 
that goal he must be driven, frequently by 
the whip and spur of pain. Where that 
rod is spared, a mind atrophies, a soul 
dies. One of the Yellowstone Park stage- 
drivers speaking, one day, of the intense 
cold that prevailed in that region during 
winters, told of a memorable experience 
he had while driving a mother with babe 
at her breast over one of those Montana 
winter roads. The woman was overcome 
by the cold, and gradually sank into that 
lethargic state that invariably precedes 
death by freezing. He tried repeatedly 
to arouse her, but failed. There was only 
one way of saving both mother and babe, 
a cruel way, but it had to be taken. He 
| stopped his horses, snatched the babe 
| from her arms, dragged her from the 
wagon to the roadside, jumped back into 


| fairly flew over the snow and ice. 
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mother, robbed of her babe, and left be- 
hind on the roadside, was frantic with fear 
and anguish. She screamed and yelled 
and called, but the driver laid on the whip 
only the more violently. She sprang up, 
and rushed forward as fast as her feet 
would carry her, but to no avail. On, on, 
the driver flew ; faster and faster came 
the screaming and yelling mother behind. 
At last he stopped, lifted her gently into 
the wagon, restored the babe to her, 
wrapped both tenderly in his own coat. 
The enforced anguish and exertion had 
saved the lives of both mother and child. 
It is thus that God often deals with man. 
it is thus that he tears our mest precious 
treasures from our hearts, drags us from 
our life of ease, casts us upon the cold 
roadside, lays on the whip and spur, only 
to arouse us out of our morul and mental 
lethargy, only to urge us on, to drive us 
forward, to save us... . 

It is not till some cruel winter blast 
strips us of some of our treasures, not till 
the bitter cup of sorrow is passed to our 
lips, that our world begins to widen and 
our sympathies to deepen. What is it 
but a lack of sorrowful experience that 
| often makes the difference between the 
| good man and the bad? We often say to 
|a person, suffering tearlessly under some 





| great calamity, if she could but cry, she 
| would feel better ; | often see selfish and 
| heartless persons to whom | fain would 
| Say, ‘If you, my dear man or woman, 
| had but occasion to cry, you would act 
| better, and feel better. You are too hard 
|against human kind, because fortune 
| deals too softly with you."’ That rich 
'man's child, whose bedroom was _ bril- 
liantly illumined by electric lights, and 
made additionally resplendent by mirrors, 
and other shiny objects, and, suffering 
with headache, turned to its mother, and 
said, ‘‘ Please, mama, turn on the dark,"’ 
that child told in its simple and childish 
way the method God pursues in humaniz- 
ing man, in ennobling minds, and m 
sottening hearts, —he ‘turns on ‘the 
dark.’’ There are hearts that, like cer- 
tain plants, never flower until *‘ the dark 
is turned on."’ In the glare of the sun of 
fortune, in its scorching heat, they are 
shriveled and withered. When, however, 
‘«the dark is turned on,” they revive, they 
stand glorified within and under a divine 
radiance. 
And as sorrow guides our steps ana 
leads our hearts to our fellow-men, even 
so does it lead us to our God. As it civ- 
ilizes the mind and humanizes the heart, 
it spiritualizes the soul 1 
zation and laurels humanity, it crowns re- 
ligion, Who that has joyed, and who 
that has sorrowed as well, has not discov- 
ered that the shortest road to God is the 
road of sorrow? One hour of genuine 
| sorrow will often lead man to the throne 
| of God where years of exhortation utterly 
| failed. They who never found God at 
| their bank, never saw him in their spa- 
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| cious palace and garden and park, never 
heard him in the song and laughter of 
| their dear ones, soon learned to find and 
see and hear him on the sick-bed, in the 
cemetery, amid the ruins of their one- 
' time fortune. Sorrow tore the bandage of 
unbelief from their eyes, stripped the 
dross of skepticism from their soul, 
washed out the eyes with floods of tears, 
taught them to look up and beyond, and 
afforded views and visions such as had 
never been seen in the hours of joy. Like 
Moses, they entered the thick darkness, 
and found that God was there. 
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. STANDAKY '98 BODELA, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16, Shopworn & sec 
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J. B. MEAD CYCLE CU., CHICALY, ILL. 


in Advance! 





$1550 HIGH GRADE BICYCLESe 
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$22.08 
© better wheels made. 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae 
gotten your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means tor scouring. 

‘The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by 
far. Many people travet them tecause they have net 
tried the better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery 
to break away from old-fashioned methods and adopt 
the labor-saving and strength-sparing inventions of mod- 
ern times, Get out of old ruts and into new ways by us- 
ing a cake of SAPOLIVU in your house-cleaning; No. 31. 


B. & B. 


Silks also being’ sacrificed 


No dry-goods store anywhere makes sucha 
determined feature of choice silks. 

Did an unprecedented business this season 
—hence larger surplus lines to be cleared out 
to make room for the new silks of the new 
season—and more vigorous prices to do the 
work. 

Foulards, Indias, plain black and colored 
and fith fancy silks. 

me at §0c. and 3§c. you'll be astonished 
at. alf and less than half what they were 
at remvier small-profit prices. 

Dollar to dollar fifty Dress Goods and Suit- 
Ings, $Ot. 

Seventysfive cents to dollar Dress Goods, 
35¢. 

Good, useful, double-width Dress Goods, loc. 

Wash. goods have'had the ni¥st vigorous 
price treatment such desirable styles were 
ever subjected to, 

Wash goods, 5c., 6\c., 8c., 10. 

Fine Wash goods and novelties, 


TRE... 206 .— making 





12 %c., 
a memorable sacrifice. 

ior sampres, giving au itca of what 
sort of goods, styles, for what purpose, you 
want, so we'll send the right samples. You'll 
see, to your profit, this is a clearing of choice 
goods at unheard-of prices, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 





THIS AUTOGHAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


A GET 
“THE GENUINE 


<i # 


soe HARTSHORN) 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Cook Can't Spoil 
Grape-Nuts Need No Cooking, and the 


Flavor is Assured 


People want food that has a palatable, tooth- 
some taste, and one that will recall a pleasant 


taste whenever the name is mentioned. That 
feature is a strong one in Grape-Nuts, the new 
breakfast food, made by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich 
No cooking is hence the taste is not 


Allegheny, Pa. | 













that so many Uneeda 


Its No Wonder 


Tr f th ,. Ae crisp, deli nee w Fo d teks 
street. one 0 ese elicate wa and you'll take 
home a ben of them; and the first’ box will be followed b + 
Nothing more palatable ever appeared on luncheon or ted table; no more 
wholesome form of cake can be given to children. 


Uneeda 


Vinjer Wayfer 


ie packed when newly baked, in an air Saas pest 
when packed. Made Fit the same care that at 


Fonda 














and comes to you as fresh as 
he baking of Uneeda Biscu!t. 


many more. 



































. cing is re red, 
dependent upon + @ cook, 


makers intended it to be. 


but is just what the 


It is often served cold and dry, with a bit of 
rich cream in part of the saucer 

a little 
be poured over some Grape-Nuts, and there you 
are, 


If one wants a hot dish, 
a most fetching dish, furnishing the high 
nutritive value of grape-sugar. 

Grape-N uts sold by grocers. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





hot milk can | 





Che Sunday School Gimes 






in your cleaning. 


Contents for July 22 








LE 


do you value your strength? 
worth saving? 


It will do your work in half the time, 


with half the labor, and at half the cost of soap or any 


other cleanser. 


It will make your housework easy and 


save you many an hour of worry. 
For greatest economy buy our large package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CINCAGO 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK BOSTOS 


Paith Latimer; 
the Rev. 


Diet in 
That Fortune. 
An Introduction to 
From Fact to 


iJ, 0° ¢« ae © 0 6, & 


Poem : D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
Siberia. By Richard Burton ......... 449 LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Editorial : Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
Notes.—Not too Hasty to Accuse. Receiving A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; 
What We Do Not Want. Loving Those for AnnieS. Harlow; John B. Smith ; 
‘Whom We Do. Gaia ot Mach Work. Living E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R, Wells; Dr. 
Down Conséquefices . 2. 24.2.4 0 ee 449 William Wright 
The Art of Knowing how to Abound ..... 449 | work and Workers : 
a Mfr chy 2 ys <A Miracles Wrought Codivention Canater 
by P “rs The Best Yet in-Christian Endeavor. 
Pe ee AA © FR? MSO 9 ‘> SM See ee ee ee 
From Contributors: 
Ezekiel’s Position in the Religious History of Books and Writers: 
Israel. By Prof. Eduard Kénig, Ph.D., D.D., 450 Recent African Missionary Literature ... 
ttuw tu ve @ Seli- Masters By Mattie D. Dav~- A Scholarly Consérvative Work 
cock, D.D. 2... eee eee ee eee es 452 Excavations at Jerusalem. The Sacred Books 
An Adventure on the Fast Freight. By Alex- of the Old and New Testaments. 
ander H. Robbins. . ......6+6 So ove . O58 Hiness and Convalescence. 
For Children at Home: The Divine Drama. 
For the Love of Firefly. By Mary Sweet Pot- the Study of Literature. 
ee ae 2 2 ee eo ear ‘ . 452 Faith. The Twentieth Century from An- 
Spirit and Method : eter ViewsPalat Siw Cee ec ae ° 
Making Good Use of a Bad Boy. A. F. Books Received ... 1... +e oe 
Schauer; Bs 6 Sts wee es 453 : 
Birthday Money fur New Library Books. In- . Business Department : 
teresting Teachers in a Business Meeting. Advertising Rate... 1. 11 eee ee nee 
Planting a Class Ivy. Politeness in the Subscription Rates 
CUOBS o 2 « 6 wih 0 ts 2 oO 0 0 8 Veeee 453 From Our Neighbors : 
Lesson 6. August 6. The New Heart wenwemee LIDRINIEE. «. <.0 bk 6 oso ees 
Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
Lesson Helps : Worth Repeating: 
Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor Wil- Pro Mortuis [poem] 
lis J. Beecher, D.D.; Cunningham Geikie, “ Turn on the Dark!” 


CONOMY 


How much is your time worth? 


How much 


? Is your money 


These questions will all be 
answered to your entire ‘D. if you use 





‘Pic 
Nic 


food value, 


TRY 
IT 
FREE 


Send us the 


ward a can 


Luncheons 


Should include dainty, delicious sand-*” 
wiches made with Protose, the vege- 
table meat, containing 25 per cent more 


making properties, thatt beef. 
cook-book gives a score of appetizing 
ways to prepare Protose. 


net sell Sanitas Nut Foods, atid six 
cents to pay postage, and we will for- 


Sanitas Nut Food Ce., 


No. 88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


and 10 pet cent more fat- 
Our free 


name of a grocer who does 






free. 





















Po 


_ famous ek 
more delicio 
bake, yr 
send you, 
“How OM 


trouble - saving, 
Libby’s Luncheons. 
venient sized key-opening cans. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Libby's 


rk and 


Beans > 


The best beans baked the best—in 


Jand style, and 
thdiner used 10 


us @ postal tal and we'll - 
St- ree: Our 
Make Cond ht to Eat’’ 
book which tells: all sbett and how 
to setve the fire-saving, time-saving, 


delicious, dainty 
Put up in con- 











Educational 





DO TA 





Can refer to iv. 
The Sunday School Ti 


1884. 





Ruops Istanp, 


Founded in 1784. 
eighteen states. All 





AMM you CAN E R 


D. Wattles & Co., publishers « 
imes. 


Phila., Pa. Establishe 


Edwin 5S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 





of 


nd for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., 


d 


Prov idence. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Students from 
Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, music, and art. 
Address, AuG usTINE JonEs, L L. al 


Excellent home. 
denominations. 





1803. 


pay 


Preparatory and poe. 
Miss Iida 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For the higher education of yo 
mage nn Ae and Scientific course of study, al 
Year begins Sept. 20, 189q 


Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





Teachers 
Furnish 


OOKKEEPING. 


person at Eastman, 
always secure —— Saag 
plete business course. 


C. C, GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Stenography, 
Penmanship, etc., 


heoels; N 


catalog free. 


eee ht by noe or ia 
e 
- graduates x com- 


to colleges, schools, and 
families, free of chargé 
AMERICAN TEAC, my BUREAU, 


St. Louis, M 








tiful location. 


F etc. $190 per year. 


| for Girts 
| Fall term begins Sept. 


Mystic, 





ee —- drawing, pa 
Catalogs. 


23d year. 


DAL INGTON Seminary for Voung ladies, West 
ester, Pa. Opens Sept. 1 


. Good buildings, beau- 


R. Dartixcron, 


28,99. College preparatory. 


zed year. 


ting, 
Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 28th year. 


Sf for Ginies to Mystic Valley Institute, 


Connecticut. 





dn ordering goods, or in ‘siahing inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertiserrent 
in The Sunday School Times. 





Should, however, advertisement of a party sot ha ood 1 dit be inad ly imserted, 
publishers will retund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. ves 8 ini Aa ine a = 


